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Art. 1. :Philofophical Effays: In feveral Letters ta the Reyal Society. 
Containing a Difcovery of the Caufe of Thueder, Fc. Fe, By, Henry 
Eeles, Efg. 8vo. 48. Robinfon. 

HESE papers contain the Author’s correfpondence with 

. the Royal Society, on the fubjects of electricity, meteors, 

magnetifm, &c. and confift of eleven letters, written between 

the years 1751 and 1761. Their prefent publication may be 
confidered: as an Appeal to the People, again{t certain philofophers, 
and particularly againft thofe who have conducted the corref- 
pondence of the Society, and direéted the publication of their 

Tranfaétions ; on account of their fuppofed partiality in fuppref- 

fing the greater. part of the difcoyeries which the Author had 

communicated to them, from time to time, on the fubject of 
electricity.» He has’ therefore, like Bayes,, taken a refolution 

‘to fhame the rogues, and print it.’ Tick. 
The Author’s two firft communications to the Society, it 

feems, were not only favourably received, and printed in the 

Philofophical Tranfaétions, but the thanks of that body were 

likewife communicated to bim by Dr. Birch, their Secretary 5 

by whom he was requefted, in their name, to favour them with 

his further experiments and obfervations, Neverthelefs, al- 
though he readily, and repeatedly, and, as this volume fuffi- 
ciently fhews, very diffufely explained bis new principles and 
difcoveries, in a feries.of letters addrefled to the Society; 
none of his fubfequent communications were inferted in the 

Tranfa@iions ; ‘nor would the Secretary of that body, or their 

noble Prefident, the Earl of Macclesfield, to whom: he at 

angel applied, return any anfwer to his letters addreffed to 
them. 

Though it is not our province to decide between the Author 
and the Society, we fhail offer a few general remarks, which 
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naturally occur to us.on the perufal.of thefe letters, and which 
will, at the fame time, convey to the Reader, fome idea o¢ 
the nature of their contents. In the firft place then, with re. 
gard to the Author’s complaint, that his letters were not in. 
ferted in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, it muft be acknow. 
ledged that, with all their evident defects, they Pires does 


tained fome ingenious ideas and obfervations, wile title 
time that they were communicated to the Society, had the mme- 
rit of being original, and were on that account, at leaft, not 
undeferving a place in that repofitory of philofophical faéts and 
opinions. We here mcre particularly allude to thofe relatin 
to the two diftin&t and contrary powers, by which the Author, 
(too exclufively indeed, and not every where very intelligibly 
or fatisfactorily) endeavours to account for the various ‘pheno. 
mena of eledricity; in oppofition to Dr. Franklin’s theory of a 
fingle fluid. And in the next place, whatever were the merits 
dr demerits of Mr: Eeles’s Effays, a reader of fenfibility. may 
poffibly think that this gentleman was, at leaft, intitled to the 
common civility of an anfwer, of fome kind or other, in return 
to Kis repeated communications: and requefts:: particularly as 
the former were tranfmitted to the Society, at their own paiti- 
cular defitre, conveyed to him by their Secretary. ss: : 
On the other hand, it muft be acknowledged that thepapers 
thus withheld from the public appear on many accounts:to have 
beet By no means proper for publication, in the ftate in which 
they were fent tothe Society. Mr. Eeles’s manner of explain- 
ing his do&rine, and- relating his ¢xperiments, is remarkably 
embartrafled, prolix, obfcurey and defultory. Perhaps tht Au- 
thor intended to offer an excufe for his mannér of: writing, 
when he tells us, in his preface, that « he never took a hote 
of what he intended to fay, or ever’ ftruck out a line which he 
wrote on the fubjet.’—This declaration, how well /foever it 
ray account for the imperfeétions of the Author’s compofitions, 
implies a very palpable want of refpect both to the Society and 
to the Public, for whofe infpection, doubtlefs, the Author ulti- 
matély intended them. . Hoey 
The Author’s repeated objections to Dr. Franklin’s hypo- 
thefis, particularly to the do@trine of negative electricity; and 
that of the impérmeability of glafs, are nugatory andi incon- 
clufive. As a fpeeimen of what he urges againft the firft of 
them, we fhall give the following fhort quotation from his Pre- 
face, © I would afk thefe gentlemen’ (the Franklinifts) fays 
Mr. Eeles, © a civil queftion, whether it is mere inanity which 
knocks down fteeples and. towers, rends trees, tears. up the 
earth, kills men and cattle, fets places on fire, &c. or I might 
fhorten the queftion by afking how mere inanity, or nothing can 


act? but this would be a difpute about nothing.’ Accoraine” 
this 







































this mode Of reafoning, we may fuppéfe Mr. Eeles would enter 
undifmayed into a ‘Forricellian Vacuam 3 the nearéft- approach 
to nothing, that we are acquainted with? and yet he cannot be 
ignorant that rabbets and mice fuffer greatly in theif perfons, or 
lole their lives, on being fhut up in that other receptacle of in- 
anity, ycleped an exhaufted receiver. “he: Author too may 
eafily recoHeét many other negations, as well as that of electric 
fire, capable of giving dceafion to-very notable effects. 

Though the. Author every where oppofes Dr. Franklin’s 
theory, yet either by not fully comprehending, or not adopting 
fome of that gentleman’s principles, particularly that of the 
impermeability of glafs, he often fails egregioully in the applica- 
tion of his own theory of two diftinct and contrary powers, to 
the explaining the phenomena of electricity ; thofe of the Leyden 
phial in particular sand is every where miftaken in imagining 
that the numerous experiments he produces are fo many ‘ proofs,’ 
or * demonftraticns,’ as he fometimes terms them, of the doCtrine 
that he adopts; which at the utmoft can be confidered only as 
illuftrations of his hypothefis.. He feems indeed totally ignorant 
that the phenomena of electricity, as far at leaft as has hitherto 
appeared, are upon the whole as eafily explicable on the theory 
of one, as on that of ‘tvs fluids ;—improved even as the laft men- 
— hypothefis has been, through the ingenuity of Dr, 

rieftley. 

The eighth letter of this. collection is written in defence of 
the Author’s theory of the afcent of vapours, againft the ob- 
jetions of Dr. Darwin, publifhed in the Philofophical ‘Tran- 
factions for the year 1757. The harfh and indecent terms which 
Mr. Eeles here employs in {peaking of this gentleman, on ac- 
count of his having had the misfortune to differ from him, on 
certain doctrinal points, juftly rendered this'‘letter, at leaft, in- 
admiffible into a colleétion publifhed under the refpeCtable fanc- 
tion of a fociety of philofophers and gentlemen. ¢ Mr. Darwin,’ 
faysthe Author, at page 144, [—by the bye, in his. wrath 
Mr. Eeles difdains to give the title of Dodtor to Mefirs. Frank- 
lin, Prieftley, or any other of his graduated antagonifts]— 
* Mr. Darwin,’ fays he, * has fhewn a thorough ignorance in 
making eleCtrical experiments, and fubftituted a monfirous’ falfity 
of his own.’ And again at the following page, * Yet has A/r, 
Darwin the afurance to tell the Royal Society, &c.’ | 
_ We cannot offer any thing onthe Author’s behalf, in pal- 
liation of thefe and fome other incivilities and indecorums that 
occur in this work; unlefs we fhould apply to that purpofe what 
Mr. Eeles, not indeed by way of excufe, but only incidentally, 
obferves at page 105; where he informs Dr. Birch tha, when 
he is guite wll, ‘he is employed in the amufements of thé place 
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where he lives, and where there is not a fingle man who has 
any tafte for philofophical or electrical refearches: * but I am 
fubjedt,’ he adds, to long confinements by the * gout; and in 
them 1 attempt fomething of this kind.—Now as Mr. Eeles never 
ftrikes out a fingle line of what he writes, and writes on elec. 
tricity only when the gout is upon him, we may candidly con- 
fider thefe and other intemperate fallies merely as the effedts of 
the athritic humour, gnawing perhaps one of the Author’s in- 
ferior extremities, and here venting itfelf on paper at one of 
the upper. Purfuing this idea we infer, that in the year 1769, 
the Author was forely vifited by this provoking diftemper, 
which feems to have been tranflated to his head; if we ma 
judge of its violence, and its feat, from the ideas it fuggefted, 
and the language it extorted from him. ' 

‘ ] appeal, he exclaims, to the unprejudiced part of man- 
kind, whether thofe gentlemen of the Royal Society, who call 
themfelves Electricians, have done themfelves honour, or me 
juttice, in fupprefling, and not publifhing thefe tra€ts, which 
were addrefied to the Royal Society. By which means they 
have given M/r. Priefiley, one of their own fellows, an oppor- 
tunity of STEALING my doétrine, and making it his own, by 
way of hypothefis, in his hiftory of the prefent ftate of Ele@ri- 
city ; though it is plain from what he wrote, freceding and con- 
fequent to it, that he did not underfiand it, &c. 

_ To give our opinion upon this matter, on the whole of the 
evidence before us, we think, that had we a Uiterary police eftab- 
lifhed im this country, as vigilant and well direéted:as the civil 
efiablifhment in Bow-ftreet, it would exceed even the powers 
of a Fielding to bring this charge of philofophical larceny home 
to the fuppofed Culprit. The philofophical reader, who may 
have the curiofity to fift into this matter, may compleatly fatis- 
fy himfelf by only confulting the Hiffory of Eleétricity, or the 
avftract we gave from thence of Dr. Prieftley’s new and im- 
proved Edition of the theory of two eleCtric fluids *; where he 
will find that Author avowedly and honeftly working on the 
old materials furnifhed by Du Faye, and the recent ideas and 
ebfervations of Mr.Symmer. Fiom thefe and his own funds he 
has produced a refpectable and confiftent theory, the ftudy of 
which we recommend to Mr. Ecles, if he wifhes to make him- 


 felf thoroughly mafter of what he calls his own hypothefis. At 


the fanre time, in juftice to him, we acknowledge, that he ap- 
pears, from the dates and contents of his private correfpondence 
with Dr. Birch, to have been fomewhat prior to Mr. Syasmer 
in the idea that two diftinct and contrary eletric fluids were 





* See M. Review, vol. xxxvii. Dec, 176-, p. 454. : 
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concerned in the produétion of ele€trical appearances ; and that 
he was much more fuccefsful than that gentleman in the appli- 
cation of them to /ome of the phenamena. | 

One of the moft fingular, and, were it well founded, we 
fhould call it the moft important, of the Author’s affertions re- 
lating to the theory of two different electric powers, is that, in 
confequence of this doGrine, and from reafoning a2 priori, he 
has been enabled to apply thefe antagonift principles, in a pe- 
culiar and fingularly fuccefsful manner, to the cure of difeafes; to 
the aftonifhment of the phyficians, who have thought bis fuccefles 
in this way * very little lefs than miraculous.’ We cannot, 
however, conceive that the theory of two fluids could be in 
any degree more conducive to thefe brilliant cures, than if the 
Author had adopted that of one: as we apprehend that Mr, 
Eeles cured his patients juft in the fame manner with thofe who 
profefs a different electrical creed from himfelf, with regard to 
this particular point of theory. 

In order to give an idea of what may be effected by the elec- 
trical powers, * when properly applied,’ the Author introduces 
one of his patients, (* Mr. Thomas Gard, who was univerfally 
paralytic, except his head, and who was bred an apothecary and 
chemift’) apoftrophifing him in thefe terms: * Dear Sir, how is 
it poflible for you to tell me beforehand what you intend to do; 
and then, in a few minutes, to give my limbs a power of what 
motions you pleafe ; and that you can retract that power when 
you pleafe, and give them a power of other motions as you 
think proper; that they feem no longer obedient to my will, 
_ butto yours ?? 

As the Author repeatedly, though every where too briefly 
and generally, fpeaks in the moft decifive manner of the fuc- 
cels which has attended his attempts in medical electricity, we 
fall terminate this atticle by giving the fubftance of his de- 
clarations on this interefting head,. collected from different parts 
of his performance ; firft expreffing our regret that he fcarce 
communicates any lights refpecting the proper ufe of the elec 
trical powers in a medicinal way, on which he Jays fo much 
frefs; nor any of thofe cautions which, he affirms, ought ne- 
ceflarily to be attended to, in the application of thefe powerful 
agents; which are capable, he obierves, of producing great 
milchief in the hands of the unfkilful. 

He declares that, by a proper exhibition of eleQricity, he 
has cured above 500 patients, of different diforders, without 
applying any other medicine either externally or internally. 
Among thefe were many patalytics, fome of whom were affect- 
ed with hemiplcgias. He has cured fome paralytics * whofe 
limbs were wafted to fkin and bone, and much contracted ; yet 
ftom a continued ule of electricity, the mufcular flefh filled up, 
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and the limbs, were reftored to their full ufe.’-—* A young wo, 
man, who was univerfally aralytic, and had not the Jeag 
power of motion in any part but her head and neck—was per, 
feétly cured, and has fo remained for fome years paft.’ The Au. 
thor has now under his care * an old gentleman between 60 and 
7a, who loft [the ufe of] his right fide, and his {peech intirely 
by a hemiplegia; in a few weeks he has recovered the ule of 
his limbs, and in a great meafure his f{peech:’ but one of the 
moft fingular cafes here briefly mentioned is that of Richard 
Seward, who ‘ was fifteen years a cripple with the rheuma. 
tifm, all the parts of whofe body were fo greatly contraéted, 


that he.could. fcarce craw] about on crutches.’ In about five 


weeks the Author reftored him to the ufe of his limbs, ¢ fo that 
he could walk and run almoft as well as ever he could have 
done, and he has remained well for feven years paft.’ 

The Author has likewife ¢ cured rheumatifms (not of the 
inflammatory kind) almoft inftantaneoufly,’ as well as ‘ agues, 
jaundice, obftru€tions in women, and many other diforders,’ 
Several phyficians have fubmitted to be his patients, when the 
known materia medica, after long trial, has not anfwered their 

urpofe. It may be of ufe to add, that, in the cafe of para- 
ytics, the Author has feldom obferved any great amendment 
effeied by eleétricity, during the firit five or fix days of trial, 
Some of his patients have continued two, three, and even five 
months, under cure, and have found fome amendment every 
day. In thefediforders too he affirms, that the good effects of 
Ele&tricity have been permanent ; as they have likewife been in 


almoft all the other cafes in which he has employed it. B 








Art. II. Conclufion of our Account of Mr. A t’s Inquiry 
into the Connexion beteween the prefent Prices of Provifions, and the 
Sizes of Farms: See our laft Month’s Review, p. 345- 


N his fifth chapter this very judicious Writer applies himfelf 
to the great object of his work, viz. to point out the means 
of obtaining plenty. 

He begins his inquiry by afking, * Whence the corn which 
is wanted muft come?’ In order to anfwer this queftion, he 
obferves, 

1ft, That in Holland corn is as dear as with us. 

adly, That the ports of Flanders and France are fhut. 

adly, That thofe of the Baltic have, in the Jaft 12 months, 
been often fhut. 

4thly, That thofe of Sicily (except for a limited quantity for 
the Pope’s domain) have alfo been fhut. 


sthly, That corn cannot be imported, at our current price, 
from America. 


The 
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The refult is, ‘ cheapnefs of provifions of every kind muft 
be effected by cultivating, in every way of hufbandry, much 
eJand than we now cultivate,’ 
Mr. A. then obferves, that ‘ liberty and fecurity are the great 
incentives Of induftry ;’ and he adds, * plenty makes Bath a 
e of cheap living.’ | ; 
In confequence of thefe juft principles, he exhorts the 
Miniftry to inclofe and parcel ouf the royal chafes and forefts; and 
iafitts that | 
rhe firft ftep fhould be, to caufe the parifhes and individuals, 
which have a commonage on thefe chafes, &c. to prove their 
shes, 
"secondly; To have their boundaries fet, and an equivalents 
fixed. ' 
Thirdly, To fell, by auction, lots of the remainder of 100 
seres, on encouraging Jeafes; but on condition that the whole 
purchafe be cultivated in a given time, and, on failure, to re- 
vert to the crowns that on fuch lots as are intended for ara- 
bl, be erected a barn and two cottages; and on thofe which 
are for pafture, cottages and fheds in proportion to their quan- 
tity, within a given number of years. 
Fourthly, To mark and value all the trees, except fuch as 
hal] be diftinguifhed for his Majefty’s ufe, and include them ia 
the purchafe, as they muft be of moft advantage to the pur- 
chafer, on account of nearnefs for building, &c. 
On this occafion Mr. A. praifes the general defign of Mr, 
Evelyn (in his Si/va) to improve our royal forefts, but blames 
its particular mode. 
Mr. Evelyn’s {cheme was to encourage four fpreading oaks, 
at equal diftances,.on every acre; and to plough and fow round 
the roots of them. 
But Mr. A. judicioufly reproves this method of ploughing 
round the oaks, becaufe it is notorious to the rational hufband- 
man that their fhade will fo much reduce the value of the crops, 
that they.will fcarcely pay for labour. Befide, fuch a large 
quantity of ground as the forefts contain, cannot be reafonably 
fuppofed to be properly ploughed and fowed. Our Author 
therefore propofes, that half the land fhall be left for pafture, 
that as many oaks as Mr. Evelyn defigns fhall ftand at his dif- 
tances, that an equal number of young ones for fucceffion be raifed 
at the intermediate diftances, and that the whole be furrounded 
by a nurfery fecured by double fences. He recommends 
alfo an annual furvey of the condition of thefe plantations, by 
an able and honeft man (which may be effected at a fmall ex- 
pence) to inforce the regulations. He propofes that the other 
half be reduced to arable, without any trees; and he reafon- 


ably concludes, that the one half quantity will certainly pro- 
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duce as many trees * as Mr. Evelyn’s whole, and the other half 
as much corn, at far lefs than the half expence. 

But we mutt diflent from our Author in one point, viz, the 
double fence round the nurfery, which we think expenfive and 
needlefs. Perhaps his fcheme of alloting juft one half of the fo. 
reft, &c. to corn, and the other to pafture and wood, may not 
be, in fome cafes, a right proportion ; but the general fcheme 
is a wife and good one. 

Mr. A. however declares, and we fear with too much reafon 
that he has not the fmalleft hope of feeing this great plan car. 
ried into execution, and therefore he fubftitutes (as pradticabk 
and hopeful) one much inferior, viz. ¢ that Parliament thal} 
vote a fum for government’s purchafing a tract of mooreland 
to be put into the hands of an intelligent induftrious man, 
whofe profit fhall be his reward. 

We fhould be very forry to throw cold water on any rational 


and benevolent, efpecially a public-fpirited, plan; but we are 


fo well convinced, by various reafons, that this is a romantic, 
unfeafible one, that we muft enter our diflent from it, lek 
filencc on this head fhould hurt our juft commendations of the 
reft of Mr. A.’s work. 

ift, We cannot rationally fuppofe, while Parliament find it 
very difficult to invent ways and means for carrying into execu- 
tion uncontroverted purpofes, and Miniffry are fo hard put to it 
to firengthen the hands of government, that government and op- 
pofition will unite in fuch a fcheme as this which Mr. A. pro- 
pofes. Will not even honeft men, not in oppofition, ftre- 
nuoufly object, that while government make fo bad an_ufe of 
the royal domains, it is mere madnefs to give it more land at 
the expence of new taxes? 

adly, The expence of a purchafe of moor land leaves no pro- 
portion to that of cultivating it properly ; fo that whoever has 
capital to improve withal, will certainly have plain fenfe enough 
to buy, and then improve his private property. : 

adly, If any man was difpofed to lay out a large capital on 
Jand purchafed by the public, he would never fubmit to expen- 
five regulations, without which neverthelefs the public could 
n ver be aflured of improvements neceflary to become a public 
example. 

4thly, Does Mr. A. mean, that the improver is to enjoy fuch 
public land for his own life only, or to tranfmit it to his heirs! 
‘To either fuppofition the objections are fuch, that no prudent 


~ 





* Hedge-rows are a fpecies of planting now much exploded, for 
reafons mentioned by Mr. A. which need not repetition. 
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man would accept the land on the former, nor any wife go- 
vernment give it on the latter. 

We do not at all wonder that fo ftrenuous an advocate for cul-. 
tivating wafte lands as our Author is known to be, recommends 
the giving every poffible encouragement to inclofing bills, both 
of commons and common fields. We are his partifans, from 
the moft genuine conviction, that uncultivated commons are 
ufually not only unbeneficial, but even greatly hurtful to the 
poor, as encouraging idlenefs, &c. Mr. A. thinks that com- 
mons, if barely inclofed, and not ploughed, will produce twice 
the food which they do in their prefent ftate. He records (on 
Mr. Young’s authority) that in a certain parifh the poor rates 
(9s. per pound) are the genuine effe& of wild commons. He 
humanely propofes that, on every inclofure, each cottage fhall 
have three or four acres annexed: and he obviates the objec- 
tions that may be urged from the probability of the rents being 
raifed. 

Our prudent Author judges a neceflary reftri€tion of inclo- 
fures of commons to be turned into arable, to be The erection 
of a barn and threfhing floor on every 10@ acres. However we 
dare hardly allow, as a general argument for inclofures of field- 
land, what Mr. A. urges, viz. that farmers will give double rent ; 
on the contrary we fear that they can feldom afford this pro- 
portion of advance. 

By a feries of calculations, which appear to be well grounded, 
(but which cannot be abridged) our Author feems to prove, 
indifputably, that farmers, on our prefent improved fyftem of 
agriculture, will have an handfome profit by their wheat, when 
fold at 21. 8s. per quarter, and confequently that we need not 
fear that importation from even America (whence wheat can be 
imported, at the loweft price, but little below 21. 8s.) will fink 
our farmer’s profit below what is reafonable ; fince, although 
land is cheap in America, Jabour is dear, and the freight and 
infurance will operate fo much in our favour, as to caft the ba- 
lance on the fide of the mother country *. 

What immediately follows in this work, is marked as 
Sedtion 1V. but fhould certainly be diftinguifhed as Chapter VI. 
as will be evident to any perfon who obferves that chapter V. 
is not divided into feétions. 

In this divifion Mr. A. confiders our markets, and declares 
himfelf a ftrenuous advocate, as well for free markets as for 
free imports and exports; and he ftigmatizes our law which 


a 





* It is certainly a curious and important inquiry, whence it hap- 
pens, that in a country where land is fo cheap as {fcarcely to have a 
Price, and corz or bread can be grown fo cheap, and confequently 
the ftaff of life provided fo largely, labour can continue dear? 
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obliges the farmer to bring his corn to open market, and for. 
bids him to fell by fample, with the name of abjurd and mif. 
chievous, .. ) ha 

He puts a cafe of eclat, viz. when the farmer and miller gre 
next door neighbours, and the corn is carried to a market ten 
iniles diftant to be brought home, when fold, by a team, which 
probably might, in a throng feafon, have been ulefully (co the 
farmer and the pubic) employed in the field, 

This feems a very {trong cafe in point, as the lawyers fay; 
but it only feems fo, and is not, after all that is faid on this 
fubjeét, to us convincing: for although we own that in this 
ah the lofs to the individual and the public is real, it is but aca 
cidental, and one of thofe fmall evils that muft be fuffered. for 
a much greater public good, which requires that corn to be 


fold thould be expsfed, for the price muft be determined by 


real plenty or fcarcity ; all falfe appearance of fcarcity fhould (as 
much as poflible) be hindered, 

Mr. A. obferves, that wife and virtuous men have done much 
to open the eyes of the French government, and enable them 
to fee the ab/urdity and iniquity of their barbarous feudal fyftem 
ef corn law. He owns that our corn Jaws have not been fo 
rigid as thofe of the French; but he hopes that our legiflature 
will totally abolifh them; and he thinks fuch abolition a necef- 
fary prelude to the great work of making free ports. 

We have fhewn, juft above, our neceflary diffent to this abo- 
lition, in one great inftance. 

We however rejoice at Mr, A.’s ,conceffion that nothing of 
this kind is to be attempted till corn is plentiful (and at nearly 
an equal price over all Europe) and that this plenty cannot be 
effe€ted without cultivation of more land. 

Our Author imagines that the real ftate of the corn trade at 
Amfterdam affords the beft argument in favour of a free corn 
trade, and therefore he adds a fhort account of it. 

He begins with informing us, that the fund employed in that 
trade is very great, although Am/ferdam, in confequence of the 
troubles of Poland, has not received her ufual quantity; and 
fairly accounts for the fcarcity of this city thefe two laft years. 
He adds a remarkable fact, viz. that the Dutch are fo well con- 
vinced of the national advantage of a free corn trade, that they 
would not fuffer it to be infringed even when they forbid the 
exportation of potatoes, &c. 

He next obferves, that the prices at Bear-Key mutt be a falla- 
cious rule for the trade of exportation and importation of corn; 
but that when plenty, by cultivating much more ground, |8 
obtained, the demand of home and foreign markets will be the 
jutt rule for that trade, and a free port may wifely be eftablifhed. 


He juftly concludes that in fuch cafe, * exportation = in- 
uce 
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duce the regular farmer to fend his corn to market, ‘and im- 
tation will prevent his retention of it.’ 

He confirms his general reafoning by the example of Am/ler- 
dam, which, notwithftanding the great difadvantages of having 
no natural fupply of corn from the adjoining country, and the 
neceflity of ufing the worft of ports, fupplics Europe; and he 
adds a comparifon of the plenty there with the {carcity here in 
1767. Finally, he accounts fatisfactorily for the diftrefles of 
the Duich laft year, from their too great fecurity. He adds, 
what has with great truth been evinced, viz. that © {carcity, 
to a certain degree, is neceflary to the induftry of manufa¢tu- 
rers, and confequently to the flourifhing of manufactures.” On 
this fubject he is to be allowed a very competent judge, as being 
at the head of a great manufacture. 

With great judgment Mr. A. obferves, that our manufac- 
tures of Sheffield, Birmingham, Norwich, Leeds, Calchefler, and 
Salifbury, will force their way ; and that the lofs of our Levant 
trade is chiefly owing to our obftinacy in making ftrong 
cloths when flight are required: but our corn will find its way, 
even to our enemies, when our manufactures cannot. 

He juftly notes that exportation, which is con/ymption, will en- 
courage agriculture, produce plenty, and reduce the prices ; 
but he diflents from the author of the Corn Tradis, as we do: he 
thinks the bounty quite needlefs. 

To the opinion of thofe who allege that the corn trade can 
never be a great object to England, he an{wers, that at Am/er- 
dam there is feldom lefs than 200,000 quarters lying in ma- 
gazines ; and he obferves, that if fuch a confiderable fum as its 
value, viz, 400,000]. fterling, locked up in artificial unnatural 
trade, through tedious paflages, can be beneficial, —it will follow, 
that to us who grow corn, and have the beft ports and paflages, 
and to whom therefore the trade is natural, it muft be infinitely 
more advantageous; and, upon the whole, he refers for the 
truth of the facts here alledged, to that able and upright minifter 
Sir F. Yorke, at the Hague. He adds, that the Dutch have ex- 
pertence to confirm their theory, that a free trade is founded in 
good policy; and he adduces two remarkable inftances, which 
fully prove that Amfterdam, although badly fituated, is the 
greateft magazine for corn in Europe. 

A new edition of Dr. Price’s ‘ Obfervations on Reverfionary 
Payments,’ &c. has occafioned our Author’s adding an Appendix 
of more than 20 pages, to confute fome pofitions on mono- 
polizing of farms, 

Mr. A. appears, in this Appendix, to have fully fhewn the 
miftakes in confequence of which many writers have formed 
illufive ideas of depopulation ; and he expofes the vanity of ap- 
plying the cafes of Romans and Spartans to Britons, He allo ex- 
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plodes the popular apprehenfion that little farmers, and uncule 
tivated commons, are beneficial to the public. He fhews that 
the prices of corn at Bear- Key muft be fallacious ; and obferves 
that Dr. Price owns that the price of labour has not increafed 
with that of provifions. He concludes with a calculation 
which evinces that the farmer’s profit, on a given judicious 
courfe of hufbandry, for four years, may be 12 per cent. while 
other writers, whom he combats, makes it 68 per cent. How 
widely different are thefe conclufions ! 





Arr. Il. he Prince of Tunis; a Tragedy: As it is performed at 
the Theatre Royal of Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell, &c, 
1773 

RASSID, Prince of Tunis, ¢ to drive ufurping treafon 
from his throne,’ had recourfe to the Sultan, who ge- 

nerally judges and acts by means of his Vifir, The wily mi- 

nifter took this occafion to feize on Tunis; and the enterprize 

was committed to Barbarofla, a warlike and renowned general, 

Huffan, the favourite of this general, advifes him to put his 

rival (Araffid) to death, and he accordingly employs a ruffian 

to ftab him. He fucceeds againft the rebels; tells Zulima 

(the widow of Araffid) a plaufible tale of the Prince’s death; 

wooes ; and marries her. Here the play begins. 

Zulima does not fhew caufe why, loving Araffid with the 
greateft fondnefs, fhe fhould marry Barbarofla. Forgiving this, 
as we do in pure clemency, we think the dialogue of Zulima 
and Zaida (fifter of Araffid) merits approbation ; and the-cha- 
racter and guilt of Barbarofla are marked, at his entrance, by 
very judicious and proper hints. He carries the matter rather 
too far in taking his prime minifter Haffan by the throat, asa 
perfidious villain, when all the events of the play were to de- 
pend on the attachment of this Haflan. The poet fays, it was 
in ‘a dream of fancy.” We conceive a guilty mind, in a re- 
verie, might do fuch violence to his partner in guilt; but that 
partner in guilt would never forgive him. 


In the beginning of the fecond a&t, Zeyda, from fomething. 


faid to her by a flave, fuppofes her brother may be alive. The 
various paffions which agitate the breaft of Zulima, are well 


exprefled. Recourfe is had to Heli, by the advice of the flave.. 


Heli is an old general, a favourite of the people, and a friend 
of the late Prince. ‘Their converfation with him is interrupted 


by Barbarofla and Haflan, who take up fufpicions againft Heli 5 


and Haffan tempts his mafter to deftroy him. 


Zulima’s addrefs to Death, at the opening of the third act, 


puts one in miind of that to S/eep in Hazry the Fourth, by which 


means it greatly lofes its «ffect. Heli difcovers to Zulima and 


Zeyda, the plot which had been laid againft Araflid ; and 
refolve 
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nfolve on revenge under the dire&tion of Heli: but the con- 
verfation 1s interrupted by Haflan, who fends Heli away; and 
r joined by Barbarofla, who gives audience to an envoy from 
the Porte. When the immediate bufinefs of this embafly is 
difpatched, Barbarofla makes a bofom friend of Zatma (the en- 
voy) and gives him a ring to admit him into every part of the 
palace. Haflan direéts his fufpicions principally to Heli. Zat- 
ma faysy—* I will fearch his heart.’ Barbarofla’s anfwer does 
honour to the Author : 


‘ I'd have it fearch’d. His femblance is a juft one; 
And though (I fpeak it with a blufhing cheek) 
I have not always held fo fair a purpofe 
Yet now I would be tender where the courfe 
Of purple vengeance led. The heart’s great Lord 
That fpeaks within us, though Ambition’s trump 
May drown his voice awhile, will yet be heard: 
Upon his fuffrage {till the foul depends, 
Shrinks at his frown, or triumphs in his praife.’ 


In the fourth act Haffan gives Barbarofla a paper, which 
thews Heli to be in a plot againft his government; and the 
manner of his death is refolved upon.—Heli enters and {peaks 
the following foliloquy : 


* Tis near the time! and expeétation throbs 
In burning bofoms for the fign of action ! 
If yet may reafon paufe upon the deed, - 
Are thefe the means of virtue ? Muffled treafon 
Is not of virtae’s colour. ‘Mach I fear, , 
The paths of falfehood, though they lead to juftice, 
Are not approv’d ‘of heaven.—Yet in this cayfe 
‘Araflid bids me ftrike! I vow’d revenge , 
Upon Araffid’s grave.—The pride of right 
Rofe in my bofom, when the general voice 
Call’d for the aid of Heli to revenge him. 

_ I know not what—there are fome great events 

Beyond the fearch of coo! deliberate reafon ; 
And tangl’d as I am amidft the toils 
Of fateful peril, I would huth its voice F 


Zeyda enters and ftimulates the old man to forward his de- 
ign: yet, on his hinting that there wes fomething peculiar in 
his tory, fhe wifhes to hear it. Whether the Author means 
here to. prove, that female curiofity is ftronger than! any paf- 
lion ; or, that an old man might be tempted to tell his tale even 
atthe mouth of a cannon, we cannot determine. We believe, 
however, that many of his readers will not think he has chofen 


“4 happieft time to difcover that Heli was the father of Zu- 
ima, 





A meffenger entering, acquaints Heli that Zatma is in purfuit 
‘him, which determines him to forego the happinefs of em- 
bracing 
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bracing Zulima as his daughter; and makes way for a mog 
affeAting difcovery ia the fifth act. Zulima had poifoned the 
marriage cup to deftroy Barbarofla. While the is eXulting in 
the thoughts of vengeance, Zatma (who was Araflid: in dic. 
guife) and who, by means of Barbarofla’s ring, had conveyed 
himfelf into her apartment) difcovers himfelf to her, he 
poet has worked up this fcene extremely well ; and the talent 
of Mrs. Yates muft have harrowed up the fouls of the audience 
in the interview firft with the hufband and then with the f. 
ther, who had killed Haflan, and driven Barbarofla and hig 
forces out of the town. The poifoned cup which the had fen: 
her hufband had been given to Heli, that Haffan might ftab him 
while he was drinking. While he is relating the attempt on 
him, a foldier gives information that Barbaroffa’s troops had 
rallied, and were fupported by auxiliaries from Turkey, Araffid 
goes to meet them. Heli dies; and Zulima ftabs herfelf. 


Araffid returns, finds his wife dead, throws himfelf among the | 


thickeft of the enemy, and is killed. Barbaroffa attempts his 
own life, but is prevented, and goes off with his attendants. , 

Moft people will be difappointed at this conclufion ; for the 
tyrant is fuffered to live, and the beft characters in the play are 
almoft all deftroyed. The Author may be pardoned, on a. 
count of fome tender and pleafing paffages s and moft young 
Jadies will intercede for him when they have read the following 
an{wer of Zulima to Barbarofla in the firft ad. 


BARBAROSSA. 
¢- Araffid’s friend !—And was I not his'friend ? 
ZULIMA. |... - 
© You faid fo then, when firft your pity look’d 
Upon the haplefs mourner of Araffid, : 
The Prince’s virtues claim’d the nobleft friendthip ; 
But the foft ties that Jink’d our fouls together 
Made friendfhip poor.; for they were form’d {fo early, 
That, like the firft inftinctive calls of nature, 
Our bofoms felt them. When a haplefs-infant, 
Thrown by a tempeft on his father’s coaft, 
The remnant of a fhipwreck, where my parents 
Had met the fate that fpar’d their wretched daughter, 
With fome poor relics of a better fortune, ° | 
: Which the rude ftorm had left me, the good king: _ 
Receiv’d me like fome gift from heav’n,. and rear’d 
This orphan as hisown. Araflid’s age . 
Was near to mine: the innocent-delight, © 
"That warms the breafts of cherubs to each other, _-»» 
Mated our tender minds, and when, at play, 
Ev’n in the véry fafhion of our fports, ~ 
° We could not brook another’s fellowship. 
‘Our childifh joys and cares we had in common 3 
And each was like a twin-tun’d lute, that held 
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A tone no longer than its. kindred bofom | 
Made mufic on that ftring !—@Q* I could talk, . 
And wéary out thé fun, on fach atheme!” 


We have thus given the faireft view, we could of this play. 
if we were influenced. by any degree of prepoflefion, it was in 
gyour of the Author, whofe A/qu of Feeling, c. had given us 
jeafure in the perufal, He.is not a genius of the firft order 5 
andall his productions are diftinguifhed by great marks of fen- 
{bility and benevolence, blended with improbabilities in his 
tory; and quaintnefs and even fome improprieties in his lan- 
guages ‘The Prince of Tunis, with fame alterations, efpecially 
st the conclyfion, would furnifh an,agreeable entertainment, 
and have the honour of introducing a new {pecies into the 
graver walk of the-drama, which might, be called, Sentimental 


Tragedy. } weer - We 


Aet. IV. An Lffay on Happinefe. ‘In Four Books, by John Duncan, 
D. D. Reétor of Southwarmborough, Hants. The fecond Edition 
revifed and much enlarged. 8vo. 5s. bound. Cadell. 1773. 


N our Review for September 1762 we: exprefled our fenti- 
ments of the firft editidn of this work, in a fhort and fume 
mary manner, Dr. Duncan has thought fit not only to revife 
his Eflay, but to add fo confiderably to its contents, that we 
fall now treat it as a new produétion. ©” 
In fome letters prefixed to this poem, the, Author exprefles 
himfelf-in the following manner: ¢ You concur with my re- 
mark, that this unfafhionable preaching ftrain mutt, of courfe, 
meet with a cold reception frdm the public. Thofe profound 
fages who affect. to regulate the bem:ton of modern philofophy, 
are certainly out of ‘the queftion, «- The Gallios, it is well 
known, with whom: all religton pafles for mere cant and en- 
thufiafm, care for none of thefe things. As little can they be 
expected to fuit the tafte of thofe, whom extreme gravity or 
levity of genius (for both operate alike’in this refpect) will not 
allow to have the leaft..apprehenfion of the true dignity of 
poetry, being equally unable to caft a ferious eye upon what 
they both alike efteem as calculated .to ferve no higher purpofe 
than mere amufenient. All this, you may believe, was be- 
ide my fanguine hopes: the moft flatteting fuggeftion they 
have prefented to my imagination i§ this; that perhaps an at- 
tempt fomewhat new of its kind to confirm the happy impref- 
fons, which the heart of every benevolent man is naturally 
difpofed to receive of the Deity, of his fellow creatures, of his 
prefent ftate and future’ profpeéts, may attract the notice, and 
accord with the fenfibility of a few perfons of that character, 
And let me tell you, to the man who, in a retirement from the 
World, though his own fixed and deliberate chvice, naturally 
8. abe feels 
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feels himfelf ** falling to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey,” yet a little 
on this fide ae lamented Grey’s prefent home, the prodution 
of even a diftant fympathy with fuch perfons as thefe affords 
foothing fatisfaction. For as it is no uncommon thing for men 
*< to court fociety and hate mankind,” fo you will readily allow a 
man may be fomewhat fhy in his occafional intercourfe with 
individuals, who yet retains the warmeft affection for his fe. 
cies. —The whole work is ftrongly marked by this amiable 
philanthropy, and religion is every where in it attended by the 
Virtues. : 

In the firft book, after propofing his fubjeét, and renouncing 
the powers of Fiction, the Author invokes thofe of Virtue, in 
the following lines ; | , ait 
| ‘ O from the haunts of Wifdom’s fav’rite few, 

»# ~Happy as wife, benevolent as blefs’d, 
Come, queen of heart-felt {miles, enrob’d with light 
And beauty by celeftial truth and love, ; P97 
Serene-eyed Virtue, come, from focial band - 
Form’d for the general weal, with godlike aim 
To fpread the reign of reafon, joy fincere, 
Health, eafe, and plenty o’er the drear abodes 
Of ignorance, diftrefs, difeafe, and pain; 
From flow of heart, that raifed at fight of friends 
In goodnefs linked runs o’er ; from free debate 
Each bond of union polifhing, with warmth 
Conducted, but of zeal benign alone. . 
© Hail heaventy gueft! lo, Nature’s heighten’d charms, 
Refle& new light from thine.’ In calm fufpenfe 
On each {weet impulfe of that light,intent, 
‘My confcious mind reveres thy prefent power ; 
Reveres it on the genuine front ef mans— 
Image divine, how injur’d !—ftamp’d as clear 
As on the expanfe of yonder filent lake 
_'The tky’s pure azure. Tremulous this hand. 
Prefumes,—deign thou to guide it—thence to trace 
In faint-refleéted tints the living’ form’ 
Of Happinefs, in thee alone reveal'd.’ 


The mythology of antiquity does not feem to have adjudged 
Virtue a place among the Mutes. We are to fuppofe it would 
have injured her to have had the higheft precedence in the fuite 
of a god, whofe character was a mixed one.—The difpofition 
to excellence in any art is frequently fingle and unattended; 4 
man therefore may be the favourite of a particular Mufe, by 
facrificing every thing to her fervice, and making her the idol 
of his heart, while his charaéter is, in many refpects, defective. 
Virtue, however, might be Very properly invoked by a poets 
and would improve and perfect the ftrains of an Apollo. We 
have therefore no objection to Dr. Duncan’s application. We 
are only forry fhe is not difpofed to grant him every ee 
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aks. She is friendly to his judgment, temper, and heart ; but 
we believe his imagination and poetic talents are not highly 
inher favour. The Reader will probably judge in this man- 
ner from the belt {pecimens we can give.—The Author pro- 
ceeds to fhew the complacence of God in his werks; and the 
general praife to him is truly devout. He then fhews his de- 
jign with regard to mankind, and the happinefs of their primi- 
tive ftate.—In the fecond book thé poet makés falfe felf-love 
to be the fource of evil; defcribes the fall of man; and the 
immoralities and miferies which followed it. The following 
paflage may be given as a {pecimen of the Author’s talent at 


poetic imagery : 





‘ Mid the pregnant gloom 
Rous’d at the triumph of their parent fiend 
Rofe her attendant train of tort’ring woes ; 
Guilt fefter’d o’er with felf-inflided wounds, 
Their fmart inflaming with his own rafh hands; 
Shame, who, with eye convuls’d and fev’rous cheek; 
From light, from thought, from confeious being flies 3 
Care by perplexing thought, and prefage dire 
Vain toil redoubling, and chaotic ttrife ; 
Diftraétful doubt, in giddy mazes whirl’d, 
Impatient ftruggling for that reft he feorns ; 
Fear hither thjther toft, in trembling flight 
From peril, by impendent ruin cruth’d, 7 
The {nake-hair’d brood, that Fear on felf-love foul 
Ingender’d, Hate, whofe haggard afpect {cowls 
At fiends, unreal fiends himfelf has rais’d, 
Wrath, at whofe blood-fhot eye the flame that giares 
Inceilant an internal hell betrays, 
Envy, that withers at the glimpfe of joy, | 
Rofe fluth’d, at fight of mis’ry fmiling fell.’ 

The third book fhews the production of good out of evil 3 
and the bright, fide of human life, as improved by the principle 
of benevolegce. There is fomething picturefque th the deferips 
tion of Hope, when fent by Mercy to the relief of man: 

‘ She fpoke—Forth iffuing from the throne of gtace, 
On golden pinions gliding down the ky, 
Heav’ns lovelielt emifiary, Hope. deitcends, 
Array’d in all the blooming hues, that deck 
The paradife of God. Her imiling brow 
With buds of amaranth encircl’d glows. 
A waving mift o’erhangs her fparkling eyes; 
That rats d in vain to diflipate the gloom, 
Naw with refiftleis glance by fits tranfpierce 
Its fkirts obfcure, now gild with chequer’d gleatt. 
As ever and anon the vapour dim 
Redoubjing preffes on her lab’ring fenfe, 
Her white hand lifts a long piotended tube, 
Where itretchd,—how far within the heav’n of heav’ns! 
Rev. June, 1773. Hah Eden 
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sf —— endlefs perfpective portray’d, 
Brighter, yet brighter as more diftant rife.’ 


The fourth book fhews the efficacy of reafon and virtue jp 
promoting happinefs ; which religion finally eftablifhes in. the 
love of God. The charaéter of Chrift feems to have had our 
Author’s peculiar attention : 


‘ Lo, full of grace and truth, a man with men, 
Defcends that power benign, on whom refides 
Th’ ador’d effulgence of th’ eternal God, 

Of the fole felf-exiftent Lord of all. 

From highef heav’n defcended, earth receives 
The Saviour, by the Almighty Father fent, 

The Son belov’d, image exprefs of him, 

Whom never mortal nor immortal eye, 

Nor feraph’s wing, nor fancy can approach. 
Behold him fhrouded in thine humble frame, 

On heaven’s exulting hoft imprefs more awe, 

Than when their tribes in fudden tranfport rapt 
Beheld him in the name and might fupreme 

Of his great fire, proclaim’d of glory King, 

Rife o’er the void—He fpake: Let there be light, 
Life, blifs—Obedient ftraight fprung forth a world. 

‘ On thee, his own fair image then, he breath’d 
Perfection. Now to thine imperfect form 
Himfelf united, lo! he leads thee on 
‘lo thy predeftin’d heaven. His placid mien, 

, Nor dazzles nor confounds thy wand’ring eye: - 

ut —_—sBut mildly courts daee with familiar light. 

Clad in the fimpleft garb of poverty, 
An humble guide, he marks with wary ftep 
Thy hopeful fearful path. Before him fink 
The level mountains; rife, the low-funk vales; 
The devious maze is ftraighten’d ; even lies 
Each pointed crag. Securely {mooth proceeds 
Thy faithful progrefs. Now elate with hope 
Exalt thy cloudlefs eye. ‘That humble guide 
Where fled, that abje&t form of men defpis’d? 
Where fied that man of forrows? Dawning light 
Th’ approaching fun of righteoufnefs proclaims. 
Now ris’n direét it fhines upon thee—mark, 


’ Mark well that Face Divine, of old well known, 
(" How long withdrawn! On thine fternal world, 
Yet finlefs, dwelt its unbenighted ray. 


Impair’d, thefe mortal optics ill fuftain 

The regal fplendors. Ever gracious pow’r, 
‘To man more gracious, dearer far than Kinp, 
Redeemer, Brother, thou with tend’reft care 
Deign’ft, in the lowly guife of fhepherd fwain, 
To watch thy tender flock, the lott reclaim, 


To purer fprings, to paltures ever-green 
P prings, Pp g Reftore 
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Reftore thy fimple ftrays, fhield with thine arm 
The tim’rous, in thy bofom chear the weak. 
Dread Lord of life, thou feal’ft thy pattern pure, 
Of love extreme in death, from death to fave 
Thy dearly ranfom’d charge. Myfterious depth 
Of grace divine! o’er which, with ardent eyes 
Hov’ring, th’ angelic hit a part alone 

Explore, by whom but God completely fcan’d ?? 


We have thus put it-in the Reader’s power to form fome 
judgment of Dr. Dunhcan’s poctical talents; and we fhould 
bave been very glad to have extolled them, with the fame fin- 
cerity that we efteem the piety and benevolence of his. heart. 
We.have not therefore exhibited thofe blemifhes, which might 
have undergone our fevereft animadverfion in a lefs excellent 
man; but we muft, however, obferve, that although there are 
fome paflages poetically conceived, and happily expreffed ; and 
although the whole poem breathes.an amiable {pirit of religious 

virtue; it, neverthejefs, zbounds with profaic lines, pompous 
expreflions, and fome imitations of Milton, which will be really 
painful to a reader of tafte. It is with the fincereft regret, that 
we thus difapprove ‘of a work which muft, have colt the Author 
much pains, and of which he has probably conceived a good 
opinion. We with it had been as unexceptionable in its com- 
pofition, as it is excellent in its principles and morals; or that 
the generality of our Readers were likely to overlook the fornier 
for 'the fake of the latter. ‘We might then recommend it in 
the warmeft manner to their attentive perufal ; and it would 
furnifh a very good antidote to the religious trafh with which 
fome of them are enfeebling their underftandings, fpoiling their 
t-mpers, and poifoning their hearts. Ww, 





Art. V. An Experimental Enquiry concerning the Caufes which haue 
generally been faid to produce putrid Difeafes. By William Alexan- 
der, M.D. vo. 4s. 6d. bound. Becket. 


S of all the various diftempers which affect the human 

body, thofe of the putrid kind are the mott alarming and 
deftr ailien. the Author of this treatife has deemed it a matter 
of importance to enquire into the nature and caufes of putre- 
faction; not by vague and theoretical reafoning, but by the 
means of actual experiment and obfervation ; eh, as he re- 
Marks, are.the only {ure foundations of knowledge concerning 
the operations of nature. 

It muft be acknowledged however that conclufions may be 
deduced from experiments conducted with the molt fcrupulous 
attention, equally erroneous with tbofe that refult from the 
molt fanciful theoretical reafon ne; when cercain effe ntial cir- 
Cuunitauces 9 amd their particul if rofus ence, thou gn great: ly er 
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feSting the refults, remain either totally unknown, or are not 
attended to; and particularly, when the confequences drawn 
from obfervations of the changes produced, in inanimate fub- 
jtances, by certain agents, are extended, and direcily applied, 
to the cemplicated ceconomy af a /iveng body. Accordingly, 
though we acknowledge the general merit of the Author's re. 
fearches, 2s tending to throw a light on the natural or philofo. 
phieal hiftory of putrefaction, we may object to his application 
of them, in fome particular imftances, to the medical art, and 
to the problematical and poflibly dangerous inferences deduced 
from them ; fometimes in direé&t oppofition to long eftablifhed 
and’ apparently well founded opinions. A few inftances, i 
luftrating this remark, will occur in the courfe of this article. ’ 

In profecuting this experimental enquiry, the Author fepa- 
rately confiders: the various. caufes which have been affigned as 
promotive or productive of putrefaction os putrid difeafes, By 
putrid diftempers the Author, every where throughout this trea- 
tile, means fuch as © are attended with black, livid, or purple 
{fpots; {pungy bleeding gums; bloody fetid fteols ; or any of 
the other fymptoms which generally indicate a diffolved ftate of 
the blood and juices.” We fhall give a particular analyfis of a 
few of his experiments, with a fummary account of the gene- 
ral refult of others, or of his conclufions from them. 

Heat and moifture have, by fome of the moft early obfervers 
of natural appearances, been confidered as the principal, if not 
the foie caufes of putrefaction. From the Author’s obfervations 
and experiments on this head, we collect that this procefs can- 
not be carried on in any temperature above the boiling point, 
or Rew the freezing point of Fahrenhest’s fcale ; that the de- 
gre®*of heat which fooneft produces it in dead animal fubftances 
is much above 70 degrees; [probably between go and 100 in 
folid fubftances, and between 800 and 110 in fluids] and that 
though certain degrees of heat are abfolutely neceflary towards 
carrying it on, no degree of heat can be the {/e caufe of it. It 
appears likewife that a certain portion of moifture is abdfolutely 
neceflary to putrefaction, both in animals and vegetables. 

The Author next confiders the cffeais of effuvia arifing from 
putrefying or putrid aninval or vegetable fubftances; thofe of 
inineral exhalations ; and of what he terms mixed effluvia, or 
thofe proceeding from marfhes and ftagnant waters. The un- 
expected refults of bis experiments made on thefe different fu 
jects lead him to contravert fome jon; eftablifhed medical opt 
nions. Many writers, for inftance, in inveftigating the various 
caufes of the putrid dyfentery and fever, which fo frequently 
attack armies when encamped, have reckoned the purrid efilu- 
via arifing from the privies, as one of the moft active and vi0- 
lent. INeverthelefs, acce:ding to the Author, a piece of eo 
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yon, fufpended over the fteam of a neceffary-houfe, remained 
{weet two days longer than another piece hung over a bafon of 
ure water, which ftood on the floor of the fame place. Its 
prefervation the Author attributes to a volatile alcali, abound - 
ing in fuch places, and which is known to be antifeptic. We 
have nothing to odject to the truth of the experiment, or to this 
explanation of the refult of it; but we cannot fo readily ac- 
uiefce in the Author's deduction from it, who immediately 
infers that he * cannot fee how excrement can be reckoned one 
of the caufes of fuch difeafes as are of a putrid nature, and 
which muft confequenily derive their origin from a putrid 
caule.’ 

On this unclean fubject we fhall only obferve, in the firft 
place, that, granting the accuracy of the Author’s trials, and 
the conftancy of the event, the effects obferved in experiments 
of this kind, made on inanimate matter, are not, as we have 
already himted, ftrictly applicable to a living body ; and. that. 
it appears hazardous to draw fuch inferences from them as 
may influence practice, either zn camps or in private life, to the 
difcourazement of cleanlinefs ; the confequences attending the 
neglect of which are doubtlefs as injurious to health, as, they 
ae difgufting to the fenfe. We dhall not however undertake 
toreconcile the evident contraft, between the prefervation of. 
she Author’s mutton, in the atmofphere of a jakes, and the 
putrid difeafes faid:‘to be produced, or at leaft aggravated, by 
the privies of an army. We dhall only juft hint, with regard 
tothe preceding experiments, that the volatile alcali may poffi- 
bly be let loofe and emitted from a mafs of the foecal matter ac-. 
cumulated in the fame place fer a long time, in a fufficiene 
quantity to correct the feptic quality of the foetid effluvia arifing 
with it: whereas from the fame kind of matter, in a more res, 
cent ftate, the putrid fomes may probably riie alone, or accome. 
panied with af{maller portion of the alcaline, antifeptic, or core 
rective vapour. Be this as it may, it feems to us tcarce con-. 
fonant either to found philofophy, or to prudence, thus to op- 
pofe the united experience of ages, and the teitimony of medi- 
cal and other obfervers, from Vegetius down to Pringle and 
Lind, and that too applied direé#ly to che cafe in point; on the 
indie and {lender authority of thefe, or any other experiments 
of this kind. | 
__ The preceding remark may, in part, be thought ftill more 
juftly applicable to the Author’s obfervations relating to marfa 

Huvia ; the noxious qualities of which, in giving rife to pu- 
tid intermittents, &c. and which have at all times been uni- 
verfally acknowledged, are here likewife not only queftioned, 
but in a great meafure denied, on the ftrength of fome experi- 
“eats made on meat fufpended over, or immeried in, teacups 
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or bafons of ftagnant and‘ putrid water taken from miarthes ang 
ditches: Preparatively to his experiments Dr. Alexander ey. 
deavouts to account for the general prevalence of the cothmon 
opinion ’on this fubject, in the following manner: 

‘ In-endéavouring, fays he, to account for epidemic difor. 
ders, we lay hold of every diftinguifhable difference which we 
can difcover in the air, or fituation, of places that are attacked, 

. from thofe that are free:-—T hus, if an epidemic diftemper rages 
in‘a camp or village, and this camp or village be in the neigh. 
bourhood of'a feetid marfh, this marfh, as being moft obvioully 
different from any thing obfervable near the place, is imme- 
diately fixed upon as the caule of the diftemper. I du nor 
mean-by this to’ alfert, that the effluvia of a putrid marfh may 
not be unwholefome, that it may not caufe difeafes of various 
Kinds; but I am far from thinking that it can be the caufe of 
thofé putrid ones for which it has been fo often accufed ; and Jam 
even inclined to doubt of its infalubrity in any refpect, when | con- 
fider that, when an army encamped in the neighbourhood of a 
marfh’ continues‘ healthy, no notice is ever taken of fuch marth 
having been there: whereas, when ficknefs begins to rage, if 
there be any marfh’ near, it is inmimediately fixed upon as the 
caufe.’—~T he Author then introduces the declarations of feveral 
military gentlemen, with whom he has converfed on this fub- 


jeét, whorrecolleé their * having lain in the proximity of fe- 


vera] marfhes, where they were attacked with no epidemical 
diftemper ; and, on the other hand, remember their having been’ 
_ attacked with fuch diftempers, when they were not near any 
miarfh.’ : 


‘ That our philofophical, and ftill more particularly our medi- 


ca} opinions, aie too frequently infected with a fallacious rea-’ 


foning of the fame kind with that here controverted by the Au- 
thor, ts'a melancholy truth too often evinced by experience, 
and eafily accounted for from the perplexing multiplicity of the 
caufes which influence the health of animals, and the obfcurity 
if which many of them are involved: but that the medical at-. 
téndants on armies, and the inhabitants of marfhy countries, 
have been univerfally miftaken in their notions on this fubjet, 
is'apofition that requires for its fupport more cogent arguments 
thonthe foregoing, and experiments more decifive, and clofer 
to the point, than thofe which follow this prefatory obferva- 


tion of the Author's. We fhall in a few words give the ge- 


neral refulc of them. 


The’Author fufpended different pieces of meat over fome of 


the foetid marfhy matter of the Norih Loch near Edinburgh, con- 
tained in a bafon; and over fome purrid water collected from 
diferent ditches. In fome of his experiments, he immerfed 
the meat in the liquor; and at thé fame time fufpended fimnilar 
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«ces of meat over bafons containing pure water ; or immerfed 
them in it. In all his trials, the meat expofed to the action of 
the marfhy matter, or of its vapour, not ‘only continued {weet 
¢veral days after that contained in, or fufpended over, the 
ure water, was become highly putrid; but in fome of them, 
the former preferved its {weetnefs during the fpace of fix weeks, 
and even two months. In fhort, both the marfhy matter itfelf, 
and the efuvia arifing from it, were fo far from inducing or 
accelerating putrefaction, that they evidently acted as the 
frongeft of antifeptics. 

The experiments here produced are curious, as the refults of 
them are certainly fuch as one would not have expected ; but 
wefee not any neceflity for admitting the confequences which 
the Author is inclined to draw from them. Dr. Alexander 
hinfelf indeed faves us the trouble of difcufling this matter; as 
he afterwards, not very confiftently with the declaration marked 
by us with Italics in the preceding quotation, obferves that ¢ he 
does not mean to plead the innocence of marfh miafmata, or to 
afirm that marfhes are falutary, becaufe he has found the wa- 
ter of them to be antifeptic.’ He then propofes further experi- 
ments to be made, and, with ftill greater propriety, in our 
opinion, recommends a reference to the * obfervations of fuch 
people as are well acquainted both with marfhy and dry fitua- 
tions, and the confequences of living in them.’ 

In the following chapter the Author confiders another fup- 
pofed caufe of putrefaction. Not only Kircher, but fome re- 
lpeCtable authors in our own times, particularly Marc. Anto- 
nin, Plenciz, and the celebrated Linnzus, have confidered pu- 
trefaction and putrid exanthematous, or cutaneous difeafes as 
being folely produced by animalcula; which are difcovered in 
the greater part of corrupted fubftances, and by gnawing and 
deftroying the texture of thefe bodies, are fuppofed to have re- 
duced them to a putrid ftate. “The Author has taken confider- 
able pains to enquire into the truth of this hypothefis ; which 
he fatisfactorily confutes by experiments of the moft decifive 
kind. In the perufal of this chapter the Reader will meet with 
feveral new and curious circumftances obferved by the Author, 
telpecting the production, or rather generation, of microico- 
pical animals. 

The Author's enquiries are next direAed to the interefting 
oblervations made by Dr. Macbride with regard to fixed air; to 
the efcape of which that ingenious writer attributes the decom~- 
Potion and putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftances, 
and by the reftoration of which they are by him affirmed to be 
reftored to their former ftate of fweetnefs. This doétrine the 
Author controverts on the authority of a feries of experiments , 
the refults of which, in general, differ preatly trom thoie of 
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Dr. Macbride, and in fome inftances are intirely oppofite tq 
them. ‘Though our limits will not allow us to enter fully into 
the merits of this interefting queftion, we fhall give the fy. 
ftance of a few of the moft ftriking of the Author’s experiment; . 
premifing only, that fome of them do not appear well adapted 
to decide the point in difpute, nor do they every where juttify 
his conclufions from them; in confequence of his negleéing 
the confideration of fome effential and fufficiently obvious ci. 
cumftances. 
In the Author’s 53d experiment, fome eight ounce vials were 

re‘pectively filled with different liquors or mixtures. One of 
them contained wort; and another, half an ounce of exceeding 

alt beef, made into a mafh with pure water, to which were 
added half an ounce of faliva, and a fufficient quantity of water 
to fill the vial. Empty bladders were fixed to the mouths of the 
vials, which were then fet, together with fome others, in a 
place, the temperature of which was equal to that of the human 
ftomach. The event of the experiment will perhaps appear ex- 
traordinary. The fermentation in the vial containing the wort 
continued about two hours ; at the end of which a quantity of 
fixed air, © nearly an inch in diameter,’ bad rifen into the blad- 
der. Although the fermentation began later in the vial con- 
taining the fale beef, it continued longer, and in the end pro- 
duced a quantity of air equal to that which was generated.from 
the wort, and even greater than that which proceeded from the 
mixtures in two other vials, containing refpectively half an 
ounce of the juice of lemons, or oranges, the fame quantity of 
faliva, and an ounce and an half of bread. 

~ The Reader will readily anticipate the canfequences drawn 
by the Author from this experiment, againft the new theory of 
putrefaction. If fixed air be the cementing principle of bodies, 
and if falt beef contain a greater quantity of this antifeptic ele- 
ment than lemons and oranges ; or, at leaft, parts with a gieater 
quantity of it during fermentation ; why does the fcurvy attack 
failors with io much violence while they are conftantly uling 
falt beef, which contains, or, at Jeaft, parts with fo much of 
that principle; and why are they afterwards conftantly cured of 
that diforder, by ufing Jemons or oranges, which contain of 
part with lets of it?—But to proceed a little further in this 
enquiry. 
*" Thofe who adopt Dr. Macbride’s taeory on this fubject do 
not, we imagine, ‘maintain that fuch bodies as marble or limes 
ftorie are antifeprtic, when received into the human body, 
merely becaufe fixed air is known to conftitute more than one 
half of their fubftance. Farther, they would not. we fuppole,y 
offert that all antifeptics, indifcriminately, preferve bodies from 
putrefaction, by furnuhing them with fixed air, ‘They - 
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pot attribute, for inftance, the antifeptic quality of brandy in 
preferving bodies immer(ed in it, or thofe of lea (alt, or cam- 
phor, tothis caufe, It may naturally be fuggefted that they 
produce this effect, by preventing the efcape of this element 
from the bodies to which they are applied. ‘The Author how- 
ever produces fome experiments to fhew that their anti-putref- 
cent qualities are not to be accounted for in this manner. He 
particularly exemplifies, and endeavours to prove, titis aflertion, 
with refpect to camphor. 

From the 55th experiment we collect that a common fer- 
menting mixture containing half an ounce of raw beef, &c. to 
which four grains of this concrete were added, threw out an 
equal quantity of fixed air with another mixture of the fame 
kind that contained none. Camphor therefore does not prevent, 
or diminifh the difcharge of, fixed air from bodies ‘in a ftate of 
fermentation. But further, the firit-mentioned mixture conti- 
pued perfectly fweet eight days after the fermentation was f- 
nifhed ; whereas the other mixture, which did not contain any 
camphor, became putrid in twenty-four hours after that period. 
Similar events attended the addition of nitre to a fermenting 
mixture of the fame kind with the former. Camphor and nitre 
therefore, if not all other aniileptics, according to the Author, 
preferve bodies from corruption, not by furnifhing, or by pre- 
venting or diminifhing the flight of, fixed air; * but by, fome 
other principle, with which we are as yet unacquainted.’ 

Paffing over the experiments here brought to prove that bo- 
dies can part with their fixed air without becoming putrid, or 
having their tendency to putrefaction increafed ; and that fub- 
tances may become highly putrid, though they have loft none, 
or a very inconfiderable portion of that principle; we fhail fi- 
nith our eatracts from this performance by giving a fhort ac- 
count of fome of the Author’s experiments, adduced in oppofttioa 
to that capital obfervation of Dr. Macbride’s, which has lately 
been applied, with feeining fuccefs, to the cure of certain pu- 
trid dileafes ; viz. that ** fixed air, when transferred from a 
found body inte one that is putrid, appears to reftore to that beady the 
principle that had been Geftroyed or lift.” Dr. Alexander contefts 
the juitice of this polition by the following experiments : 

A {mall piece of meat which had juft begun to putrefy, in- 
clofed in a bladder with about four ounces of xed air, was found 
at the end of 24 hours not in the lealt degree fweetened. Ano- 
ther piece did not lofe its putrid fmell, on having ftreame of fixed 
air thrown upon it from an effervefcent mixture. On being 
however repeatedly immerfed in the effervefcing liquor, it feemed 
indeed to have been {weetened, and to have acquired the fmeil 
of the liquor; but on being as often walhed in water, it loft 
this lait imell, and recovered its original fetor. Another thin 
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flice inclofed and corked up in a four ounce vial, containip 

air extricated from brifk fmall beer, was found, at the end of 
24 hours, rather more putrid than before the experiment. Fij- 
nally, in none of the Author’s experiments were the’ putrid 
pieces of meat ever fo much fweetened as to lofe entirely their 
putrid fmell. 

When the evidence produced by two writers of credit and 
abilities is thus totally repugnant and contradi€tory, on a matter 
of faét to be determined only by experiment, it becomes us to 
be filent, as we are not enabled, by any trials made by our- 
{elves or this fubject, to throw any material light on the quef- 
tion. ‘The matter muft therefore be confidered as adhuc Jub 
judice, and as requiring a melius inguirendum. We fhall onl 
obferve that the events of the Author’s experiments are dire@ly 
oppofite to thofe not only of Dr. Macbride, but likewife of 
fome other gentlemen, who have repeated his experiments, and 
whofe obfervations on this head we fhall foon have an opportu- 
nity of communicating to the public. 

In the few remaining chapters of this work, the Author en- 
quires into the influence of damaged and mouldy provifions, in 
the production of putrid difeafes; and into thofe particular 
ftates of the atmofphere which may predifpofe the body to difor- 
ders of this kind. He terminates it by fome refle€tions tending 
to éxplain in what manner putrefaction acts upon the living 
animal. But for thefe and other particulars which we have not 
here noticed, we mutt refer the Reader to the work itfelf; 
which contains fome curious obfervations and experiments, 
tending to throw light on the circumftances and rationale of 
putrefaction; though the Author has perhaps been not quite 
accurate in the conducting of fome of his experiments, and 
jomewhat too precipitate in his conclufions from others, B- 





Ant. VI. Domejiic Medicine: or, a Treatife on the Prevention and 
Cure of Difeafes by Regimen and fimple Medicines. \ By William 
Buchan, M.D. of the Royal College of Phyficians, Edinburgh. 
The fecond Edition *, with confiderable Additions, 8vo. 75 
Cadell, 1772. 


H1S work is conftructed on a plan fimilar to, but more 
extenfive than, that adopted by Dr. Tiffot, in his Avts 
au Peuple. A confiderable part of it, however, had been exe- 
cuted before that treatife had made its appearance in this coun- 
try. The very favourable reception which the prefent perfor- 
mence met with, on its firft publication, induced the Authot 
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to beftow additional pains on this fecond edition, by treating 
more copioufly on that important branch of medicine, which 
relates to the methods to be purfued in the prevention of dif- 
eafes; and by adding fome chapters on particular diftempers 
not treated of in- the former impreffion. Of a work of this 
kind it will be fuficient for us to give the general outlines : 
adding only a fhort account of the Autlior’s views in compofing 
it, and a few reflections on the utility of a publication of this’ 
kind, and of the prefent in particular. 

In the compiling of this treatife it appears to have been the 
Author’s principal intention to put into the hands of the intel- 
ligent part of the public, who do not practife phyfic as a trade 
or profeffion, fuch a collection of ufeful obfervations and direc- 
tions, relating to the prefervation of health, the nature of dif- 
eafes, and the moft fimple means of preventing or curing 
them, as may furnifh his readers with a competent fhare of 
knowledge of the general principles of the medical art :,fo as 
‘to enable them to derive from it fome of the advantages with 
which it is fraught; and at the fame time to guard themfelves 
again the deitruGtive influences of ignorance, fuperftition, 
and quackery.’ They may likewife, by the lights here fur- 
nifhed them, be qualified occafionally to render fervice to their 
ignorant and indigent neighbours, whofe fituation, circum- 
stances, or prejudices, may incapacitate or prevent them from 
having recourfe to the affiftance of the rezular profeffors of the 
medical art. 

The Author begins his work with fome very fenfible remarks on 
the management and nurfing of children; which are principally 
the refulr of his own experience, and particularly of obferva- 
tions made by him in the foundling-hofpital at Ackworth. He 
next treats, in a compendious manner, of the injuries or dif- 
eafes to which certain orders of men are expo‘ed, from the 
nature of their refpeétive occupations; points out the circum- 
ftances from which the danger arifes, and propofes the moft ra- 
tional means of guarding againft it. Next to!llow fome gene- 
ral introductory obfervations relative to zir, diet, exercife, and 
the other non-nyturalsy as they are unnaturally called. He next 
proceeds to treat of internal diforders; and after affigning the 
caufes of each, and defcribing the fymptoms in a very concife 
manner, he infifts more largely on the proper diet, or the re- 
gimen, in general, moft conducive to the paticnt’s relief or re- 
covery: conclading each article by recommending fome of the 
moit imple forms of medicine proper in each cafe. “The work 
Is terminated by fome fhort remarks on external injuries, or 
fuch as fall under the province of the furgeon ; and fome ufeful 
directions with recard to cafualties, or thofe cafes which be- 
Come fatal without immediate afliliance. . 
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To give a general character of the work,—it appears to Us, 
upon the whole, to be one of the moft ufeful and inofenfive of 
its kind, We add the laft epithet for reafons fufficiently ob. 
vious. © 4 litle knowledge”—as a poet has faid on a much lef 
momentous occalion—** is a dangerous tiing;” and the apothezm 
is in no inftance more juftly applicable than to the art of medj. 
cine. Nothing can be more evident than that the generality 
of works or this kind are adapted to excite and encourage a 
ipiric of quackery among the ignorant and the fool-hardy ; or, 
in other words, to incite the fmatterer, whofe confidence al- 
ways bears an eaact proportion to his ignorance, to play with 
the edge tools of medicine; while they neither convey to hima 
fudicient knowledge of their properties, or can inftruct him in 
the much more dificult art of diftinguifhing the particular na- 
ture or genius of chofe caies in which they are to be employed : 
—a difcsimination which exciies perplexity even in the mof 
experienced, who have grown grey in the conitant ftudy and 
practice of the healing art, and who have attained this faculty, 
and that too in a very limited degree, even at the end of a long 
life, merely by dint of attentive, habitual, and perfonal obfer- 
vation :—that kind of knowledge, or fkul, in fhort—[and the 
abfervation holds good in every profeilion] that a man can 
triQly call his own; got from the repeated direc? information 
of his own fentes, and which is not to be acquired by books. 
Father Shandy knew its value, though he greatly under-rated 
it, when he faid that ** An ounce of a man’s own knowledge was 
worth apowelof other people's.” 

The objeétions which may be made to works of this nature 
are, we mult own, ina great meafure obviated by the me:hod 
followed by the Author in the compiling of thts treatife, which 
contains very few reczpes,—thole well known provocatives tu 
quackery—or exaggerated ditplays of the fuperlative virtues of 
particular drugs or formule. “Though the information it con- 
tains is neceflarily fcanty, in confequence of the extenfive and 
complicated nature of the fubject, it comprehends pretty ful 
directions, delivered in a plain and fenfible manner, informing 
the patient bow he ought to conduct himfelf in the extenfive 
and important article of rezimen; a fcrupulous attention to 
which is, in many cafes, much more conducive both to the prefer- 
vation and reftoration of health, than the exhibition of drugs, 
on which an almott exclulive dependance is frequently placed, 
notwithftandinz the hazardous or problematical charaer of 
too many of them. 

On the whole, a prudent and intelligent Reader may prolt 
by the perulal of this treatife, in the fame manner as a man 0 
fenfe and property may, for inftance, acquire a ufeful and com- 
petent Lhare of a different kind of knowledge, fiom the ftudy * 
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of the excellent Commentaries on the Laws of England. An ac- 
yaintance with the general principles of the two fciences may 
undoubtedly,.on many occafions, be of ufeto him: yet nothing 
hut neceflity can juttify the propriety of his undertaking the 
reatment of a difeafe, or the conducting of a fuit in law or 
equity, from the lights furnifhed hith by the moft explicit treatifes 
on thefe fubjects. In either cafe, if he values his life or pro- 
perty, we would advife him, with all his book learning, to put 
bimfelf under the guidance of his awyer or phyfician. B. 





——— 


on the Diftribution of the Prizes, December 1c, 1772+ By the Prefi- 
dent. 4to. 28. Dayies. 1773. 


HE learned and ingenious Prefident, purfing that plan 

of inftru€tion propofed in his laft Difccurfe, gives the 
fudents fome farther obiervations with refpect to making the 
higheft excellency of their art the object of their attention. 
How far he may be right in encouraging this operation of the 
mind from the firft efforts of pupilage, we, who are not of the 
profeffion, cannot take upon us to determine. We fhould be 
inclined to think, however, that the mechanical part ought to 
be acquired before the fentimental took place. “Fhe mind un- 
willingly attends to minuter thines, when once it has been 
filled with great objeéts. The rules of proportion fhould 
furely be learnt before the graces of attitude are attended to, 
and all the difcipline of manutaQuring the bedy fhould be gone 
through before the expreffion of the toul that ts to animate it 
becomes the painter’s leading aim. 

Perhaps the Prefident concludes that all this will be taken 
forgranted. His additional oblervations, refpecting the higher 
excellencies, are but few, and confitt rather in exhortation to 
the purfuit, than in precepts for the attainment of them. 
Concerning the union of excellencies he has the following 
remarks : 

‘ Some excellencies bear to be united, and cre improved by 
union, others are of a difcordant nature; and the attempt to 
joia them, only produces a harfher jarring of incongruent 
principles, 

* The attempt to unite contrary excellencies (of form, for 
inftance) in a finzle figure, can never efcape degenerating into 
the monitrous, but by finking into the intipid ; taking away its 
marked character, and weakening its expreilion. 

* This remark is true to a certain degree with regard to the 
Pafions, If you mean to prelerve the mott pertect beauty in ts 
mol? perf. fiate, you cannot exprcis the paffions, which pro- 
duce (all of them) cifto:tion and deformity, more or lefs, 11 
the mot beautiful faces, 
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‘ Guido, from want of choice in adapting his fubje& to 4, 
ideas and his powers, or in attempting to preferve beauty where 
it could not be preferved, has in this refpect fucceeded very jl 
His figures are often engaged in fubjects that required orey 
expreflion ; yet his Judith and Holofernes, the daughter of He. 
rodias with the Baptift’s-Head, the Andromeda, and even the 
Mothers of the Innocents, have little more expreffion than his 
Venus attired by the Graces. | 

‘ Obvious as thefe remarks appear, there are many writers 
on our att, who not being of the profeffion, and confequently 
not knowing what can or what cannot be done, have been very 
‘liberal of abfurd praifes in their defcriptions of favourite works, 

‘ They always find in them what they are refolved to -find: 
they praife excellencies that can hardly exift together, and 
above ali things are fond of defcribing with great exaGnefs the 
expreflion of a mixt paffion, which more particularly appears to 
me out of the reach of our art. 

‘ Such are many difquifitions which I have read on fome of 
the Cartoons and other pictures of Raffaele, where the critics 
shave defcribed their own imagination ; or indeed where the ex- 
cellent mafter himfelf may have attempted this expreffion of 
Paffions above the powers of the Art; and has therefore, by 
an indiftin&t and imperfeé&t marking, left room for ,every ima- 
gination, with equal probability, to find a paffion of his own. 
What has been, and what can be done in the Art, is fufi- 
ciently difficult; we need not be mortified or difcouraged for 
not being able to execute the conceptions of a romantic ima- 
gination. 7 

‘ Art has its boundaries, though Imagination has none. 

© We can eafily, like the ancients, fuppofe a Jupiter to be 
pofleffed of all thofe powers and perfections which the fubotdi- 
nate deities were endowed with feparately. Yet, when they em- 
ployed their Art to reprefent him, they confined his character 
to majefty alone. 

‘ Pliny, therefore, though we are under great obligations to 
him for the information which he has given us in relation to 
the works of the ancient artifts, is very frequently wrong when 
he fpeaks of them, which he does very often in the ftile of many 
of our modern connoifleurs. He obferves, that in a ftatue of 
Paris, by Euphranor, you might difcover at the fame time three 
different characters ; the dignity of a Judge of the Goddelles, 
a Lover of Helen, and the Conqueror of Achilles, A ftatue 
in which you endeavour to unite flately dignity, youthful ele- 
gance, and ftern valour, muft furely pollefs none of thefe to any 
eminent degree. 

¢ From hence it appears, that there is much difficulty as well 
as danger, in an endeavour to concenirate upon a fingle ve 
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ect thofe various powers, which rifing from different points 
naturally move in different dire€tions, 

‘ The fummit of exceilence feems to be an affemblage of 
contrary qualities, but mixed, in fuch proportions, that no one 
part is found to counteract the other. How hard this is to be 
attained in every art, thofe only know, who have made the 
greateft progrefs in their refpective profeflions,’ 

In {peaking of the fubordination in which various excellencies 
ought to be kept, the merits of different painters come natu- 
rally under review ; and this is the moft interefting as well as, 
pofibly, the moft ufeful part of the Difcourfe ; for by giving 

articulars relative to the leading principles, and capital works 

of thofe who excelled in the great ftyle, the Prefident brings 
his ftudents from abftraction nearer to practice, and by exem- 
plifying the propofitions he has laid down, he enables them to 
underftand more clearly what he would enforce. 

Raffaele, Michel Angelo, Salvator Rofa, and Carlo Maratti 
are admirably characterized. 

The contrafted charafters of Rubens and Pouffin, as well as 
of Raffaele and Michel Angelo, are exhibited in a manner that 
Plutarch, were he living, might not blufh to call his own: 

‘J will mention two other painters, who, though entirely 
difimilar, yet by being each confiftent with himfelf and poflef- 
fing a manner entirely his own, have both gained reputation, 
though for very oppofite accomplifhments. 

‘ The painters I mean are Rubens and Pouffin. Rubens I 
mention in this place as I think him a remarkable inftance of 
the fame .mind being feen in all the various parts of the Art. 
The whole is fo much of a piece, that one can fcarce be 
brought to believe but that if any one of them had been more 
correct and perfect, his works would not be fo compleat as 
they now appear. 

‘ If we fhould allow a greater purity and correctnefs of 
Drawing, his want of Simplicity in Compofition, Colouring, 
and Drapery would appear more grofs. 

‘In his Compofition his Art is too apparent. His figures 
have expreffion and act with energy, but without fimplicity or 
dignity. His Colouring, in which he is eminently killed, is 
hotwithftanding too much of what we call tinted. “Throughout 
the whole of his works, there is a proportionable want of that 
hicety of diftinction and elegance of mind, which is required in 
the higher walks of painting ; and to this want it may be in 
lome degree afcribed, that thofe qualitics which make the ex- 
cellency of this fubordinate ftyle appear in him with their 
greateft luftre. Indeed the facility with which he invented, 
the richnels of his compofition, the luxuriant harmony and 
brilliancy of his colouring, fo dazzie the eye, that whiilt his 
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works continue before us we cannot help thinking, that all his 
deficiencies are fully fupplied. 

* Oppofed to this florid carelefs, loofe, and inaccurate ftyle 
that of the fimple, careful, pure, and ‘correct ftyle of Pouffin 
feems to be a compleat contraft. 

* Yet however oppofite their characters, in one thing they 
agreed, both of them having a perfe& correfpondence between 
all the parts of their refpective manners. 

¢ One is not fure but every alteration of what is confidered 
as defeCtive in either, would deftroy the effect of the whole. 

© Pouffin lived and converfed with the ancient ftatues fo 
long, that he may be faid to be better acquainted with them, 
than with the people who were about him. I have often 
thought that he carried his veneration for them fo far as to wih 
to give his works the air of Ancient Paintings. It is certain 
he copied fome of the Antique Paintings, particularly the Mar- 
riage in the Aldrobrandini-Palace at Rome, which I believe 
to be the beft relique of thofe remote ages that has yet been 
found 

* No work of any modern has fo much of the air of Antique 
Painting as thofe of Pouffin. His beft performances have a re- 


tmarkable @rynefs of manner, which though by no means to be 


recommended for imftation, ‘yet feems perfectly correfpondent 
to that ancient Simplicity which diftinguifhes his Style. — Like 
Polidore he ftudied them fo much, that he acquired a habit of 
thinking in their way, and feemed to know perfeSily the ac- 
tions and geftures they would ufe on every occafion. 

¢ Poufin inthe latter part of his life changed from his dry 
manner to one much fofter and richer, where there is a greater 
union between the figures and the ground, fuch as the Seven 
Sacraments in the Duke of Orleans’ collection ; but neither 
thefe, nor any jn this manner, are at all comparable to many 
in his dry manner which we have in England. ) 

© The favorite Subjects of Pouffin were Ancient Fables; 
and no Painter was ever better qualified to paint fuch fubjetts, 
not only from his being eminently fkilled in the knowledge of 
Ceremonies, Cuftoms and Habits of the Ancients, ‘but from his 
being fo well acquainted with the different Charaéters which 
thofe who invented them gave their Allegorical Figures. 
Though Rubens has fhewr great fancy in his Satyrs, Silenules, 


and Fauns, vet they are not that diftinét feparate clats of 


beings, which is carefully exhibited by the Ancients, and by 
Pouffin, 

* Certainly when fuch fubjeGs of Anviquity are reprefented, 
nothing in the picture ought to remind us of modern times. 
The mind is thrown back into antiquity, and nothing ought te 


be introduced that may tend ta awaken it trom the illution. 
¢ Poutin 
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¢ Pouffin feemed to think that the ft,le and the language in 
which fuch ftories are told, is not the worfe for prefe:ving 
fome relifh of the old way of painting, which feemed to give a 
general uniformity to the whole, fo that the mind was thrown 
back into antiquity not only by the fubje&t, but the execution. 

6 If Pouffin in imitation of the Ancients reprefents Apollo 
driving his chariot out of the fea by way of reprefenting the 
Sun riling, if he perlonihes Lakes and Rivers, it is no ways of- 
fenfive in him; but feems perfectly of a piece with the general 
air of the picture. On the contrary, if the Figures which’ 
people his Pictures had a modern air or countenance, if they 
appeared like our Countrymen, if the Irapery’s were like cloth 
or filk of our manufacture, if the landfkip had the appearance 
of amodern view, how ridiculous would Apollo appear inttead 
of the Sun, an old Man or a Nymph with an Urn inftead of a 
River or Lake.’ 

Thefe chara&ters are followed by fome ufeful obfervations on 
Portrait Painting, particularly the hiftorical part of it; with 
which this excellent Difcourfe concluces. L, 





Art. VII. The present State of Muftc in Germany, the Netherlands, and 
United Provinces : or, the Fournal of a Tour through thofe Countries, 
undertaken to colie? Materials for a General Hisory of Mufic. By 
Charles Burney, Muf.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 198, Becket. 1773. 

rs\HERE are very few readers of tafte, or curiofity, and 

who are fenfible to the elegant gratifications derived from 
the mufical art, who are not already well acquainted with the 
very diftinguifhed merits of the Author’s account of his former 
mulical tour through France and Italy *, or who are ignorant 
of the fpirited and creditable motives (exprefled in the title-page 
of this performancs) which induced him to vifit thefe coun- 
trics in perfon, in preference to the more cuftomary and com- 
mod'ous method of compiling books, by one’s own fire fide, 
from books that had been compiled before. The prefent per- 
formance is the refult of the further profecution of the fame de- 
fign, which could not indeed be well perfected without a fimi- 
lar vifit paid to the German empire; in many parts of which, 

Mufic, as the Author has difcovered in the courfe of this jour- 

ney, forms even an eftablifhed branch of the common fchool 

education, in the very villages ; while,in the capita!s of the dif- 
ferent courts, the art is enerifned, and has been carried toa 

Very high degree of perfection, through the great encourage~- 

ment given to it in the various parts of this extenfive empire ; 

by many of whofe princes it has been cultivated, as the Author 
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_* See Monthly Review, val. xl. September 1771, page 161, and 
Ovember, P+ 337- 
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ingenuoufly acknowledges, even to a blameable degree of ey. 
travagalice. 

_ The Author’s relation of his German tour, at the fame time 
that it exceeds his former publication in bulk, is rendered jj] 
more interefting and amufing than even that work, as the prefent 
narrative is more connected and flowing, as well as more fre- 
quently diverlified, by the infertion of many obfervations of a 
mifcellancous nature, that occur in the courfe of this tour, For 
thefe additions the Author makes, in our opinion, a very un- 
neceflary apology ; zs there are few readers, we apprehend, {o 
exclufively defirous of mufical intelligence, as not to relifh the 
novelty or variety of thefe intervening remarks. We fhould noe 
omit to ob/erve too, that the bulk of thefe volumes is very ad- 
vantageoufly enlarged with fketches of the lives of feveral of the 
moft eminent mufical performers, living or lately dead :—a f{pe- 
cies of information, than which no kind of compofition is more 
generally acceptable; and which is here delivered in an ace 
curate, matterly, and pleafing manner. 

In accompanying the Author in his progrefs through this new 
and almoft unbeaten track of enquiry+, we find ourfelves em- 
barrafled where to make a ftand, in confequence of the novelty, 
variety, and abundance of agreeable and excellent matter with 
wh.ch we are prefented. We muft content ourfelves with giv- 
ing an imperfect itinerary of the Author’s rout, through a courfe 
which comprehends above 20c0 miles; halting however occa- 
fionally at a few particular fpots, while we pafs over many 
others, equally, and perhaps more, agreeable, and deferving of 
notice. Our feleétion indeed muft be determined rather by the 
facility or convenience attending the detaching of fome particu- 
lar parts, than by other motives of preference. 

The Author’s relation of his tour commences at St. Omer’s, 
from whence he proceeds to Lifles; in his way to the Auftrian 





————p 


+ We qualify the epithet, merely as Father Martin Gerbert (as 
we are here informed by the Author) a Benedictine, and, at pre- 
ient, Prince-Abbot of St. Blaife in the black foreit, lately formed and 
executed a fimilar defign, with a view to the Hiftory of Church Mufc 
in particular. He accordingly travelled through Germany, and a 
great part of France and Italy, ‘ in order to collect materials in the 
feveral convents and public libraries of thofe countries ; and in 1795 
printed his Zver dilemanicum, &c. informing the public of the fuccels 
of his refearches.? The perufal of this itinerary, and the reports 
concerning the valuable materials which M. Gerbert had been long 
accumulating for his projeéted hiftory, induced our mufical Tra- 
veller to project a vifit to the learned Author. But while he was fet- 
tling the plan of his intended rout, he had the mortification to be 
informed that this great and valuable collection, deftined for the hif- 
tory of facred mufic, had not long fince been deftroyed by a fire, 
together with the convent in which it was depofited, 

Netherlands. 
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Netherlands. During his flay in French Flanders, though he 
omitted no opportunity of hearing all the performers and in- 
ftruments within his reach, he heard nothing that had the leaft 
tendency to effect a change in the fentiments he before enter- 
tained, and has fo ftrongly expreffed in his former publication, 
onthe mufical ftile and performances of the French. On this 
re-hearing, his judgment and feelings ftill concurred in inducing 
him to execrate their offenfive ftile of finging ; particularly the 
national falfe direction of voice, attended with forcing, fcream- 
ing, and bad tafte; and, in a word, ¢ that incurable and in- 
futferable expreffion, which is equally difgufting to the learned 
and the ignorant of other countries.’ ) 
From Lifle the Author proceeds to Courtray, Ghent, Aloft, 
Bruflels, and Antwerp; and relates every thing obfervable that 
he met with in thefe cities, At Courtray he firft perceived the 
ftrong paffion for Carillons, or chimes, which is every where fo 
prevalent throughout the Netherlands; where the violent predi- 
lection of the natives for this {pecies of mufic, and the confe- 
quent high cultivation of it, have carried it to an almoft incre- 
dible degree of perfection. At Ghent the Author afcended the 
belfry, where he was aftonifhed at the great number of the bells 
employed for this purpofe, which furnifh a fcale or feries of 
tones and femitones, as complete as that on the harplichord and 
organ. “They are played upon by keys, each of which requires 
aviolent blow fiom the whole hand, moved edgewile, to force 
it down; and yet the Caril/meur (who in many places is like- 
wife organift) executed many fprightly airs in three parts; play- 
ing the firft and fecond treble with his two hands, and the 
bafs with his feet, by means of pedals communicating with the 
greater bells. On an inftrument of this kind, fo ill adapted to 
the performance of dificult mufic, M. Schippen, the Caréllaneur 
atLouvain, lately laid a wager that he would execute one of 
the moft difficult folo’s, compofed by a M. Kinnis of the fame 
place, whofe compofitions, written purpofely for the violin and 
for his own hand, no one in thefe parts attempts to execute 
even upon that inftrument. ‘This dithcult viclin folo however 
M. Schippen executed on the Carillon, to the intire fatisfaction 
of the judges appointed to determine the matter in difpute ! 
_ While we are on this fubject, we cannot refift the tempta- 
tion of tranfcribing from the latter part of the Author’s tour, 
fome particulars of his account of the performance, cn the fame 
inttument, of M. Pothoff, who is organift of the Old Kerk 
at Amfterdam, and at the fame time Carilioneur. “Vhis admi- 
rable performer, who has been blind ever fince he was feven 
years old, had already aftonifhed the Author with his great 
txecution, taite, and fancy on the « ro ail, vhich have been all 
ittle other mufic is encouraged or 
Lis atrended 
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attended to, than the jingling of bells and of ducats,’ and frors 
which he has never been abicnt, except for a few days at the 
Hague, many years ago: and yet this extraordinary perfon has, 
it feems, kept pace, even in point of tafte and refinement, with 
moft modern performers. Indeed, neither imitation or fludy, 
the Author obferves, * could form fuch a mufician as M, Por. 
hoff ; who ts pofiefled of a large portion of that divine enthy- 


fiafm, which alone can tranfport an artift beyond the bounds of 


mediocrity, and, by making him fee] firongly bimfelf, can en- 
able him to communicate his feelings to others.’ 

¢ At noon, fays the Author, |] attended M. Pothoff to the 
tower of the Stud-huys, or town-houfe, of which he is Carilio. 
neur; it is a drudgery unworthy of fuch a genius.—He had 
very much aftonithed me on the organ, after ail that I had 
heard in the reft of Europe ; but in playing thofe bells his ama- 
zing dexterity raifed my wonder much higher; for he executed, 
with his two hands, paffages that would be very difficult to 
play with the ten fingers; fhakes, beats, fwift divifions, triplets, 
and even arpeggios, he has contrived to vanquihh. 

¢ Fe began with a pfalm tune, with which their High Migh- 
tinef'es are chicfly delighted, and which they tequire at his 
hands, whenever he performs, which is on Tuefdays and Fri- 
days. He next played variations upon the pfalm tune, with 
great fancy, and even tafte. When he had: performed this tafk, 
he was fo obliging as to play a quarter of an hour extempore, 
in fuch a manner as he thought would be more agreeable to 
me than pfalmody; and in this he fucceeded fo well, that I 
fometimes forgot both the difficulty and defe&is of the inftru- 
ment. He never played in lefs than three parts ; marking the 
bafs and the meafure conftantly with the pedals. I never heard 
a greater variety of paflages, in fo fhort a time. He produced 
effects by the piancs and fortes, and the crefcendo in the fhake, 
both as to loudnefs and velocity, which I did not think poffible 
upon an inftrument that feemed to require little other merit 
than force in the performer. 

‘ But furely this was a barbarous invention, and there is bar- 
barity in the continuance of it. If M. Pothoff had been put 
into Dr. Dominicetti’s hotteft human cauldron for an hour, he 
could not have perfpired more violently than he did after a 
quarter of an hour of this furious exercife. He ftripped to his 
fhirt, put on his night cap, and truffed up his fleeves for this 
execution ; and he faid he was forced to go to bed the inftant It 
was over, in order to prevent his catching cold, as well ast 
recover himfelf ; be being ufually fo much exhaufted, as to be 
utterly unable to fpeak. | 

© By the little attention that is paid to this performer, ¢* 


traordinary as ke is, it fhould feem as if fome hewer of " 
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and drawer of water, whofe coarfe conftitution, and grofs habit 
of body, required frequent fudorifics, would do the bufinefs 
equally to the fatisfaction of fuch unfkilful and unfecling 
hearers. 

We unwillingly pafs over, with only a flight notice, the ob- 
fervations made by the Author, in bis progrefs from the Auf- 
triaa Netherlands, through the electorate of Cologn, &c. till 
his arrival at Munich; more particula:ly thofe relating to the 
Duke of Wurtemberg’s ftill fplendid band, and the grand and 
well regulated miufical eftablifhment of the Elector Palatine, at 
Manheim; whofe orcheftra contains more folo players and come 
pofers than perhaps any other in Lurope, and, in the Autbor’s 
phrafe, may be confidered as § an army of generals, equally fit 
tu plan a battle, as to fight it.?” “he Reader may form fome 
idea of the fplendid and expenfive manner in which matic is 
cultivated in this court, when he is told by the Author that the 
mere illumination of the Manheim theatre with wax lights, are 
fuid to colt the EleGor upwards of forty pounds each night; 
and that the whole expence of bringing 4 new opera on this 
ftaze amounts to near 4000 pounds. Mutic indeed appears to 
be the principal anJ moft conttanc of his Eleétoral Highnefs’s 
amufements ; and the little village of Schwetzingen, where the 
Elefor now refided, attended by a fuite of 1500 perfons, all 
lodged there at his expence, gave the Author the idea of a place 
wholly inhabited by a colony of muticians, whom he conttantly 
heard exercifing their profeifion in evcry part of it, as he pafled 
throuzh the ftreets. 

The Author’s vifit to Munich was rendered equally agreeable 
and profitable, by the flattering marks of condefcenfion and fa- 
vour which he received from the Electoral family ; by the great 
number of mufical profeffors of the firft cla's that he here met 
with; and by the materials, of great importance to his future 
fytory, that he found in the Elector’s library; to which he 
had free accefs, and which is more rich in old mufical authors, 
and in ancient compofitions, than any onc he had yet feen in 
Europe. 

From the other matter contained in this article we fhall fe- 
le&t the Authors account of his introduction to the Eleétoral 
court, and the mufical incidents attending that circumftance ; 
aid the rather, as both the Elector himfelf, and his fitter 
the Eletrefs Dowager of Saxony, daughter to the Emperor 
Charles VII. rank not only as very capital performers, but as 
Compofers likewife. ‘The Author fpeaks of the genius and at- 
talaments of this very accomplifhed Princes as follows : 

* This Princefs is celebrated all over Europe for her talents, 
and the progrefs fhe has made in the arts, of which fhe is a 
Contant protectreis.—Her Highnefs is a poetefs, a paintrefs, 
and fo able a mufician, that fhe plays, fings, and compofes, in 
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a manner which Dilettanti feldom arrive at. She has, amon 
other things, written in Italian two operas, which fhe has her. 
felf fet to mufic ; Talefri, and il Trionfo della Fedelta: both are 
printed in fccre, at Leipfic, and are much admired all over 
Germany, where they have frequently been performed. This 
is bringing about a reconciliation between mufic and poetry, 
which have fo long been at variance and feparated. Amon 
the ancients, the poet and mufician were conftantly united in 
the fame perfon; but modern times have few examples of fuch 
a junction, except in this Princefs, and in M. Rouffeau ; who 
was not only Author of the poetry, but of the mufic of his little 
drama, the Devin du Viilage.’ 

At the time of the Author’s arrival, the Elector kept his 
court at Nymphenberg, where his Serene Highnefs has a con- 
cert every evening. In confequence of a previous arrangement, 
the Author was to be prefented to the Princefs before dinner, 
and to his Electoral Highnefs, and the reft of the family, after 
wards. Havimg pafled through the regular etiquette with her 
Highnefs on this occafion, which confifted in bending the left 
knee, and kiffing her hand, ¢ fhe entered,’ fays the Author, 
into converfation with me, in the moft condefcending and eafy 
manner imaginable. She was pleafed to fpeak very favourably 
of my undertaking, and to a’d, ‘* that it was not only doing 
honour to mufic, but to myfclf; as fhe believed I was the only 
modern Hiftorian who thought it neceflary to travel, in order 
to gain information at the fource, without contenting myfelf 
with fecond hand, and hear-{fay accounts.” * This ftrong com- 
pliment, joined to her gracious and pleafing manner, took off 
all reftraint. She was juft returned fiom Italy, where, the faid 
that ** by the great hurry and fatigue of travelling and talking 
loud, as is cuftomary at the Csnver/aziont there, the had almott 
totally Joit her voice, which had been much debilitated before, 
by having had a numerous family, and feveral very fevere fits 
of ficknefs.” 

The Author had been informed by Signor Guadagni, whom 
he met ‘with at this court, that her Highnefs fpoke Englifh 
pretty well, and underftood it perfectly. * I ventured after 
fome time, adds the Author, to entreat her to converfe in the 
language of my country, which, I had been informed, fhe had 
honoured fo far as to ftudy. She complied with my requett, 
for a fhort time, and {poke very intelligibly ; but faid that fhe 
had Jearned it of an Irifhman, who had given her a vicious pro- 
nunciation; which, with the few opportunities the had for prace 
tice, made it impoffible for her to {peak well; but added, that 
fhe both read and wrote Frglifh conftantly every day, and bad 
great pleafure in the perufal of our authors, | 
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«] then faid that I had feen a great work, both in poetry 
and mufic, by her Highnefs, in England, meaning her opera of 
Talefiri ; in which fhe had united thofe arts which had been 
fo long feparated. This produced a mufical converfation, which 
| wanted, and in the courfe of it fhe faid that fhe could not 
pofibly fit idle; that hers was an active mind, and fince fhe 
had ceafed to have matters of more importance upon her hands, 
fhe had attached herfelf ferioufly to the arts.—She told me that fhe 
would try to prevail on her brother, the Elector, to play on the 
Viel da Gamba at night ; adding, that he was a good performer, 
for one who was nota profeflor ; but that we had a very great 
player upon that inftrument in England, M. Abel, with whom 
| muft not compare him; and added, ** Neus autres, &c. We, 
who are only Dilettanti, can never expect to equal matters ; 
for, with the fame genius, we want application and experience.” 
After this, and fome farther converfation, 1 had again the ho- 
nour, when I retired, of kiffing her hand.’ 

The Author having dined with Signor Guadagni, was after- 
wards carried to the grande fale, where the Elector, his family, 
and his court dined, and were {till at table. When the Elector 
sot up from thence, the Ele@trefs Dowager, as foon as {he per- 
ceived the Author was in the rcom, mentioned him to the 
Flector, and brought him towards him, when he had the ho- 
nour of kiffing his hand, aid of entering into a long converfa- 
tion with him. ! 

‘ The Eleétor, fays the Author, is a2 very handfome and gra- 
cious Prince, has an elegant appearance, and a figure which is 
neither too fat, too lean, too tall, nor too fhort, if I was not 
too much dazzled by his condefcenfion to fee any of his defects. 
He told his fifter that he fuppofed k could not fpeak German, 
and that fhe, therefore, who fpoke Englih, muft ferve as my 
interpreter ; but fhe faid that as L fpoke French and Italian, 
there was no occafion for that flow method of converfation. 
Upon which his Highnefs began to talk to mein French. He 
told me that mine was a very uncommon journey, and afked if 
I was fatished with what materia!s i had hitherto found. This 
afforded me an opportunity of telling him, what was moft true, 
that in point of books on my fubject, and ancient mufic, I had 
as yet met with nothing equal to his Electoral Highnets’s li- 
brary ; and | had reafon, from the reputation of the performers, 
and eminent muficians, in his fervice, to expect great fatisfac- 
ton, as to modern practical mufic.. You wiil hear fome of 
them to-night, faid the Eleétrefs Dowager, and I hope my 
brother will play, who, for one that is not a profeflor, fome- 
times plays very well. The Elector, in revenge, told me that 
his fiter was both a compofer and a finger.” 
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At eight o'clock the Elector’s band affembled, for his private 
concert, which commenced with two {ympkonies of Schwindl. 
After a fong which was fung by Signor Panzachi, ¢ the Elec. 
trefs Dowager of Saxony fung a whole fcene in her own opera 
of Tel-firiz M. Naumann accompanied her on the harpfichord, 
and the E]eGor played the violin with Kioner. She fung ina 
truly fine ftile ; her voice is very weak, but fhe never forces it, 
or fings out of tune, She fpoke the recitative, which was an 
accompanied one, very well, in the way of great old fingers of 
better times. She had been a long while a fcholar of Porpora, 
who lived many years at Drefden, in the fervice of her father- 
in-law, Auguftus, King of Poland. his recitative was as 
well written, as it was well exprefled : the air was an Andante, 
rich in harmony, fomewhat in the way of Handel’s beft opera 
fongs in that ume. ‘Though there were but few violins in this 
¢oncert, they were too powerful for the voice ; which is a fault 
that all the fingers of this place complain of. 

© After this the EleCtor played one of &chwind]’s trios on his 
Vial da Gan:iba, charmingly: except M. Abe}, | never heard fo 
fine a player on thatinftrument. His hand is firm and brilliant, 
his tafte and expreffion are admirable, and his fteadinefs in time, 
fuch as a Dilettanti is feldom peflefled of 

‘The concert concluded wi:h another piece, performed by 
the Ele&tor, with flill more tafie and exprefiion than the fit, 
efpecially the 4dagio I could not praife it fufficiently ; it would 
really have been thought excellently wel] performed, if, inttead 
of a great Prince, he had been a mufician by profefion. [ 
could only tell his Highnefs, that I was aflonifhed as much as 
if { had never before heard how great a performer he was.’ 

After the conce:t was finifhed, the Author attended the Elec- 
tor and his court, who fupped in the fame great hal] and public 
manner in which they had dined. His Righnefs again conde- 
{cended to fpeak a confideruble time concerning the Author's 
hiftorical plan; and on being requefted to favour him witha 
copy of fome of the excellent things which he had compofed 
for the church, a promife of that favour was, with fome diffi- 
culty, obtained. When the Author went again to court, he 
obtaincd a reiterated promife, from both the Elector and his 
fifter, of a piece of mufic of their compofition. ‘The Elector 
again, fays the Author, made fome difficulty, from an appre- 
henfion that 1 might publith his compofition ; ¢ as his Stabat 
Meter had been flo'en, and priated at Verona, without his per 
miffion, and would have been publifhed, had not bis Highnels 
purchafed the plates, and the whole impreffion : but upon my 
afluring him that, without licence, I fhou!d never make any 
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ig enrich my collection of fearce and curious compofitions, he 
yas pleated to give orders for its being tranfcribed.,’ 

The Electrels Dowager frankly told the Author that © her 
{ifpofition in this particular, was different from her brother’s ; 
jor, inftead of concealing what fhe was able to produce, fhe 
took as much care to have it known, as the birth of a legiti- 
mate child.” She had accordingly herfelf publifhed her two great 
works, 2nd very condeicendingly gave the Author permiffion to 
choofe, from her papers, whatever he thought beft worthy his 
acceptance. 

On the Author’s departure from Munich, which he quitted 
with regret, and where he had rioted on mufical and other luxuries 
—particularly on the two cifhes of game [Vol. 1. p. 142.) which 
the Eleétor jocularly emptied on a plate while be was at table, 
to enable Guadagni to give a better fupper to his gueft, the 
Englifhman—our mufical pilgrim entered on a new and very 
diferent {cene; in his delineation of which the Reader will be 
ftruck, and poflibly mortified, at the view of the very obferv- 
able contraft, too frequently exemplified throughout this tour, 
between the {plendor and luxury of the German courts and ca- 
pitals, and the nakednefs and poverty of the country. Thefe 
lat he teelingly experienced throughout his whole progrefs to 
Vienna; whither he now proceeded, down the rapid river Ifer, 
and the Danube into which it falls, in a conveyance of an ex- 
traordinary kind, by a courfe, and through a country, the de- 
fcription of which is not perhaps to be met with in the relations 
of any of our modern travellers. ‘I’his jingular navigation was 
performed on a huge, unwieldy raft or float, a quarter of a 
mile long, conftructed of trees lafhed together, end on which a 
tooth was built for the paflengers in common, and a cabin for 
our mufical traveller in particular. Down this ftream, too ra- 
pid to fuffer this cumbrous and wide expanded vehicle ever to 
return, he, and his fifty companions, together with a collece 
tion of hogfheads, deals, and lumber of all kinds, were preci- 
pitated, at the rate of 70 or 80 miles a day, for about a week. 
From his de{cription of the country through which they pafled, 
and from the almoft total want of a!] refrefhments wherever 
they ftopped, they feem to us to have been all the time flying 
trom famine, at this violent rate ; did it not appear that it was 
hot only always at their heels, but in their front likewife, till 
they had nearly reached the capital of Germany. We find cities, 
even the fees of Prince-Bifhops, unable to furnifh this water- 
Caravan even with a little frefh bread. Pompernichl indeed 
(which we apprehend to be rather a villainous fuccedaneum 
lor bread, than the thing itfelf) was to be had; but ¢ fo black 
and four, as to difguft. two fentes at atime.’ Even within two 
cays fail of Vienna, (if we may ufe that expreflion) we = 
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them pafling through a country, where, for 50 miles, not 
corn-ficld or pafture is to be feen. ‘ Sheep, oxen, calves ie 
pigs,’ fays the Author, * are all utter ftrangers in this land I 
afked what was behind thefe mountains, and was antwered 
huge forefts.’ ; 
The conveyance of his perfon by land feems to have been 
fraught with equal inconveniences and hardfhips, as thofe at. 
tending this river navigation; and, at the fame time, to have 
been moft extravagantly expenfive. In this tour he was often 
unable to find either inns or provifions of any kind; nor 
throughout his whole rout, did he ever meet with a chaife, be 
other carriage, that had a top, or covering, to proteét paflen- 
gers from heat, cold, wind, or rain: and yet, for the ufe of 
one of thefe wretched vehicles, in which, from the hardnefs of 
the feat, and the violence of the joults, he was rather ¢ kicked, 
than carried, from one place to another,’ he often paid at the 
rate of eightecn-pence for each Englifh mile; including the 
numerous exactions diftinguifhed under the names of Schwager- 
geld, Schmiergeld, and other gelds, which indicate tolls, douceurs, 
and impofitions of various kinds, rendered doubly vexatious by 
the brutal, clumfy, and determined manner, in which they are 
extorted from the helplefs traveller. “The many fages of anti- 
guity who ufed to traverfe the world, as our Author has lately 
done, in queft of knowledge, muft afluredly, he thinks, have 
purchafed it at a cheaper rate than this. There is certainly, 
at leaft, a very fenfible difference between the prefent tra- 
veller’s eighteen-pence per mile, for the fingle article of con- 
veyance, and the intire road charges of Afclepiades—the moft 
unexpenfive philofophical wanderer furely upon record; who, 
according to Tertullian, as the Author obierves, * made the 
tour of the world on a cow’s back, and lived upon her milk.’ 
Vienna forms a very long, rich, and entertaining article in 
this journal, as it contains a great variety of mutical as well as 
other information, of the moft intereftng kind. We mutt 
however confine ourfelves to a very {mall part of its contents. 
In this capital, which the Author charaéterizes as the imperial 
feat of mufic, in Germany, as well as of power, he had the 
good fortune to meet with, and to be well received by, three 
perfons, in particular, of the greateft eminence in their refpec- 
tive profeffions ;—that admirable lyric and dramatic poet, the 
Abate Pietro Meiaflafio; * the no lets admirable mufician, Signor 
Heffe 3? ana the Chevalier Gluck, ¢ one of the moft extraordinary 
gemutes of this, or, perhaps, of any age or nation.’ We fhall 
clofe our account of this work for the prefent,’ by tran{cribing, 
thowgly rather ina mutilated and defultory form, a final] part 
of what the Author has faid of the great lyric poet above 
mentioned, | 
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After giving us a fhort account of the education of this admi- 
rable poet, the Author informs us that he had fuch a faculty of 
(peaking verfes extempore, fo early as at five years old, that the 
celebrated civilian, Gravina, who adopted him while he was very 
young, ufed to fet him ona table, to pertorm the part of an 
Improvifatore ; ° but this exercife was found to exhauft him fo 
much, that a phyfician aflured his patron, if he continued the 
practice, it would deftroy him: for at fuch times he was fo 
truly affiatus numine, that his head and ftomach {weiled, and 
became inflamed, while his extremities grew cold.’ 

He has long been invefted with the title and appointments of 
Imperial Laureate, to which is annexed a very handfome pen- 
fion of about 5001. fterling a year. It is not one of the leaft 
ftriking particularities that we here meet with concerning this 
favourite of Apollo, that he feems to hold no voluntary dalliance 
with the Nine; but when his auguft patrons command a drama 
or poem, he forthwith ravifhes the Mufe, and produces the 
charming bantling at the appointed time. In this manner, his 
Achilles in Sciros, for inftance, was brought forth in eighteen 
days, and his /7ypermnefira even in nine; and yet thefe, the 
Author remarks, are two of his beft dramas. 

‘ He never, fays the Author, fets pen to paper, but by com- 
pulfion: as it was neceflary to bind Silenus, before he would 
fing ; and Proteus, to oblige him to give oracles.’ ‘When 
the Emperor, Emoprefs, or any of the imperial family orders it, 
he fits down and writes, two hours ata time only, juft as he 
would tranfcribe a poem written by any one clie; never wait- 
ing for a call, invoking the Mufe, or even receiving her fa- 
vours at any other than his own ftated periods,’—-His method of 
manufacturing the firft-mentioned opera was thus related to 
the Author by himfelf. He told him * that when his miftrefs 
the Emprefs-Queen was going to be married to the Duke of 
Lorrain, he was applied to for an opera on the occafion, and 
he had only eighteen days allowed him to write it in. He im- 
mediately cried out that it was impoflibic; but when he got 
home he {ketched out the ftory of Achilles in Scivos: he deli- 
neated a kind of argument upon a large fhect of paper; here 
he was to begin ; thus far the firft act; theie the incidents of 
the fecond, and this the cataflrophe of the third. Then he 
diftributed bufiticfs to his fevera! characters; here a fong, here 
aduo, and there a foliloguy. He then proceeded to write the 
dialogue, and to divide it into fcenes, which were feverally 
given to the compofer the mement they were finifhed, and by 
him to the performer to be got by heart: for the eighteen days 
included the whole arrangement of poetry, mufic, dancing, 
fcenes, and decorations !’—He obferved on this occafion that 
‘ Receffity frequently augmented our powers, and forced us to 
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perform, not only what we thought ourfelves incapable of, but 
in a much more expeditious, and often in a better manner, than 
the operations of our choice and Jeifure”—We fhall only furs 
ther add a few particulars relating to the perfon and charaéter 
of this firtt of lyric poets, as they are here fechnzly delineated 
by the Author, tovether with fome of bis thoughts on the na- 
ture and genius of his writings. 

‘Lhe Author was nrit introduced to this truly amiable and 
venerable poet by Lord Stormont, and was repeatedly receive! 
by him in the moft polite and chearful manner. He had been 
aifured however by a perfon of very high rank, that he had been 
dive years in Vienua, before he could get acqu-inted or even 
rato converfation with him. = [t anpears, neverthelefs, that be- 
fides the conttant fociety of a few icleét friends every evening, 
he has a kd of levee each morning, at which he is vilited by 
@ great number of perfons of high rank and diftinguifhed merit. 
« He docs not, fays the Author, feem more than 50 years of 
ave, though he is at leaft 725 and, for that time of life, he is 
the handfomeft maa I ever beheld. There arg painted on his 
countenance all the genius, goodnefs, propriciv, benevolence, 
and rectitude, which conitantly charactrize bs wrtings. [ 
could not kecp my eyes off his face, it was fo plealing and wor- 
thy of cont.mplation : and his converfation was of a piece with 
wis appearance ; polite, eafy, and lively.? During this firk 
wiat he difcuffed with the Author feveral of the moft important 
fubjects relatiny to the hiltory and theory of mufic ; and, in 
the courfe of the converfation, feveral avreeable fallies efcaped 
bim. © He called for candies, and faid it was fo dark that our 
words could not fid the way to their deftination, He {poke 
to his fervant in German, ein Licht: upon which I afked him 
if he had pacicnce to learn that language? He replied, ** a few 
words only, to fave my life: meaning to afk tor neceflaries.— 

¢ There feems, fays the Author, to be that fort of calmnels 
in his life which fublilts in his writings, where be reafons, even 
in pafion, more than he raves; and that even tenor of pro- 
pricty and correctnefs, which runs through all his works, isy 
tx fome degree, conftitutional. He is as feldom, perhaps, vto- 
Bently agitated in his writings as in bis life, and he may be 
called the poct of the golden age; in which fimp!icity and ce- 
corum are faid to have reigned, more than the wild and fu- 
rious paffions, The effufions of patriotifm, Jove, and friend- 
fhip, which he pours out with exquifite fwcetnefs, are affec- 
tions of a foft and gentle kind, which his heart felt, and his 
foul has coloured. 

© He has not perhaps the fire of z Corneille, or the wit and 
variety of a Voltaire; but he has all the pathos, all the cor- 
reCinefs of a Racine, with more originality. 1 nced cnly men 
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tion his well known poem, Grazie a gl’ Inganni tun, which has 
been fo many times imitated and tranflated in all languages. 
This contains a {pecies of wit, peculiar to Metattafio, in which 
he turns trivial circumftances to account. Shakefpeare has 
faid, in derilion, of one of his charadiers, that ** he has a rea- 
mnable good wit,” and this is ferioufly true with refpeét to Me- 
raftafio; whofe wit is not compofed of epigrammatic points, of 
whimfical conceits; neither is it biting or farcaltical ; but con- 
fits of familiar and natural things, highly polifhed and fez in 
diamonds. 

. 





"Tis Nature to advantage drefs’d, 
What oft was thougnt, but ne’er fo well exprefs’d.’ 

‘ The fweetnefs of his language and verfification give a grace 
to all that he writes; and the natural tendency of his genius ts, 
to point out rectitude, propriety, and decorum: and though 
he difcovers, in every ftanza of his Nifa, that he is not cured 
of his pafion for a jilt, yet he plainly proves that he ought to 
be fo.’ 

[To be comclided in a future Articie } B eo 





Aer. IX. 4 General Hitory of Ireland. Front theearlief#t Accounts to the 
prefent Time, Vy joha Huddleftone Wynne, Gent. Author of the 
Hiftory of the Britith Empire in America, 8vo. 2 Vols. 
tos. 6d. Boards. Riley. 1772. 

HE Wiftory of Irclend, in common with that of moft 

other nations, Jays claim to very high antiquity; and 

the Hiftory of its earliett times 1s intermixed with a variety of 
fabulous relations. Mr. Wynne judicioufly avoids enterinz 
minutely intothefe doubtful or fictitious accounts, concluding it 
to be moft probable that this country was peopled from Britain, 
and that what we are told of it’s being firft inhabited by Magog 
the grandfon of Japhet and his companions, and afterwards by a 
band of the ftock of Nimrod, is me:ely a fanciful, extravagant 
conjelure, founded on the Britifh emigrations to Ireland, The 
irl Boles, (men of the caves) as the defcendants of Nimrod 
and Nemedius are called, he thinks were, probably, Belgians, 
or fouthern Britons, who fettled in Ireland at a very early pe- 
tiod, where they remained till another colony (known by the 
name of Tuatha de Danans, or the Dannonian Britons) dif- 
poffeffed them. 

The famous Milefian expedition is the era from which 
eur Hiftorian fuppofes the Irifh narrative may be more fafely 
depended on, though we are ftill engaged in what is called the 
fabulous period of their Hiftory, till we arrive at the time when 
chriftianity was introduced and eftablifhed among them, :Thefe 
Milefians or Gadelians are fpoken of 2s the defcendants of a va- 
liant tribe which is faid to have originated in Egypt: many of 
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them are reported to have fettled in Spain and other count 
to have come from Spain in large parties and to have atchieyed 
the conqueft of Ireland. It feems to be fuppofed that this event 
happened about one thoufand years before the chriftian zra, Of 
this Milefian race of kings we have a long lift, from Heremon 
and Heber who reigned jointly, down to the end of the fabulous 
period, which alfo finifhes the firft book of this Hiftory: But 
notwithftanding the fictions with which this period is blended 

Mr. Wynne apprehends that the Reader who carefully obferves 
the regular ferics of events recorded in it, the almoft uninter. 
rupted fucceffion of kings, the correfponding laws and inftitu- 
tions of the different monarchs, and the progrefs of their military 
fubjeéts, will be inclined to believe that there is truth in the 
general relation of the facts, however obfcured by the clouds of 
fuperftition, or difguifed by the colouring of fiction. During 
this period there were feveral inferior kings who were tributary 
to the Milefian princes. Concerning many of thefe monarchs, 
little more is told us than their names, and the number of years 
they thened, but of others a few interefting particulars are pre- 
fented ; among which we muft number the account of the royal 
aflembly of Teamor or Tarah, eftablifhed in the reign of Ollam 
Fodhla about A. M. 3260, and convened every three years to 
fettle the laws and records of the kingdom, and alfo that of the 
famous Irifh militia, under it’s commander Fin, the fon of Com- 
hal, in the reign of Cormac, about A. D. 250; each of which 
relations are chiefly extracts from the Keating, the Ifith 
Hiftorian. 

It may not be improper to obferve, that in this firft book of 
the Hiftory we are told of a fettlement obtained in the province 
of Ulfter, by one of the fons of Olliob Ollum, whofe name was 
Achy Ruada or Riada, which fettlement was called Dalriada or 
the portion of Riada: this fame Riada, it is faid, about the year 
250, embarked for North Britain, and there gained a fettlement 
for his tribe from the Britifh Pits, © and that tra& of land was 
afterwards for many ages denominated the Abantan Dalriada, a 
name given to the inhabitants of Argyle, who were defcended from 
this Irith colony.? Thisrelation our Author defends and infifts 
on as a fact, in oppofition to Mr. Macpherfon, who has endea- 
voured to overthrow this and all other accounts of any fettle- 
ment of the Irifh in Scotland. Mr. Wynne alfo oppofes the 
Author of the Hiftory of Manchefter, Mr. Whitaker ; who, he 
fays, © afferts not only that Ireland was firft peopled from Britain, 
but further that none but Britifh colonies ever made a fettlement 
in that country,’ an aflertion, which if fully proved, entirely 
overthrows the whole account of the Milefian expedition. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Whitaker’s hypothefis we hear nothing, obferves 
this Writer, of kings or chiefs refiding in Ireland til the ‘a : 
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Fingal king of Morven, the celebrated hero of Offian, and Pen- 
dragon of the Caledonian tribes: But Mr. Wynne fees to ap- 
prehend that this Fingal, or Fin, who is fpoken of as king of 
Morven and chief of the aflociated tribes of Caledon, was only a 
eneral of the Irifh militia in the time of Cormac above-men- 
tioned. Mr. Whitaker rejects the whole feries of Irifh Hiftory 
which is founded on the credit of Bards and Druids, and reits his 
chief evidence on the poems of Offian, the fon of the fuppoled 
Caledonian chief. In the name of common {enfe and reafon, 
fays our Hiftorian, why may we not believe one poet as well as 
another, and why are not the bards of Ireland to be credited as 
well as Offian ?’ , 

He {peaks handfomely of Mr. Whitaker’s Hiftory, but after 
feral remarks, he concludes, that none of his reafonings ape 
pear to him fufficient to fhake the credit of the authorities from 
whence the prefent hiftorical account of Ireland is compiled. 

After having infifted more largely on this fubject in the intro- 
duction to his Work, he revives it at.a proper place, in the firft 
book; and he will perhaps be deemed rather too fevere when he 
fnifhes the refletions, by adding; * If fome¢ of our-northern 
neighbours took it into their heads to reverfe the chronicles of 
Ireland, in order to make poems out of them, in iupport of their 
own particular prejudices: there is furely no gecalion for our 
grave hiftorians to follow in their footiteps, and to infift chat with- 
out any one real juperior advantage over their neighbours, thefe 
Caledonians fhould know the Hiftory of that country. better than 
its inhabitants, who profefs to have kept its records for many 
lucceeding ages? —T'o me there appears fomething very abfurd 
in this fuppofition,’ 

The fecond book of this Hiftory opens at the great wera of the 
mifion of St. Patrick, by whofe preaching Chriftianity was 
etablifhed in Ireland, and who has been on that account termed 
its great apoftle. ‘This remarkable event took place in the 
eign of Laogary, the fon of Niall, about the year 428. It ap- 
pears that there were Chriftians in the ifland before this period, 
but it was not till about this time that the Chriitian taith began 
tobe generally embraced. St. Patrick-is faid to have come from 
Armerica or Bretagne, and to have continued fixty-one years 
Propagating the Chriitian doctrine with reiolumen and. fuecels. 
rhis fecond book includes the Hiftory of Ireland from this period 
to the time of the ifland’s having beea fubdued by the Knglith. 
The different invafions of the Danes and Norwegians torm {ome 
of the principal occurences during this interval. ‘The Danes 
made great ravages in the country, and in the reizn of Connor 
the fon of Nial, carried Dublin by ftorm, end there eftablifhed 
4garrifon. Inthe time of Malachy I. the fuccceding menarch, 
tie Danes, in oppofiiion to him, eleéted Turgeiius, their leader, 
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under this character ; who immediately began, it is faid. , 
exercife, or to abufe the regal power. ‘The frith (pirit was fob. 
dued, and feemed likely to have been reduced for ever, when an 
extraordinary and unexpected event, put it fuddenly in their 
power to recover their independence, and revenge themfelves of 
their enemies : of which we have the following relation from the 
Irifh hiftorians : 

*Turgefius having erected himfelf a caftle near the palace of 
Malachy, who was the rightful monarch of Ireland, ufed fome. 
times to honour him with his vifits, which he made more fre. 
quently, becaufe that prince had a handfome daughter, who 
ftruck the fancy of the Dane; and at length made fuch an im- 
preflion on him, that he was refol.ed at all events to poflefs her, 
In confequence of this refolution, he demanded her of her father, 
promifing to make her his greateft favourite, and to treat her 
with great kindnefs, if fhe would become the miftrefs of his plea- 
fures. Malachy, how much foever he difdained this propofal, 
fituated as he was, durft not give the tyrant an abfolute refufal, 
He therefore feemed to acquiefce in the demand; but defired 
that Turgefius would admit the princefs privately, when it was 
dark, to his palace, in order to prevent her being expofed; and 
he alfo promifed the tyrant to tend with her fifteen young vir- 
gins, each of whom he engaged fhould exceed his daughter in 
beauty; but neverthelefs if Turgelius thought otherwife, he 
faid, fhe was ftill at his fervice.—After this {trange negociation, 
the Danifh chief went to Dublin, to concert meatures with 
fome of the heads of his countrymen for the effeCtual eftablih- 
ment of their intereft in Ireland. Having finiflied the bufinefs 
of this council with all poffible expedition, he feleéted fif- 
teen of his favourites, and communicating his love affair to them, 
invited them to accompany him to the caftle, where he pro- 
pofed to give a beautiful young virgin to each of them, whilft he 
himfelf received the princefs to his embraces. ‘The invitation 
was eagerly accepted, and the whole company fet cut for the 
place appointed. 

‘ Hither, according to their expeations, the Irifh princels 
and her train repaired, at the time which had been agreed on be- 
tween Malachy and Turgefius. The ufurper and his chiefs all 
unarmed, and intent on nothing but dalliance, waited impatient 
ly to receive them, and having ordered them to be conducted to 
a private apartment, the former feleciing the daughter of Mz 
Jachy from the reft, embraced her in token of bis choice. —This 
proved a fignal for her followers to attack the Danes. On the 
inftant all the former drew their f{words, which they had con- 
cealed under their garments, and put the lafcivious chiefs 
death; as to Turgefius himfelf, they bound him with cords, 
which they had brought with them for that purpofe.— This a 
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ing done, they threw off all difguife;—no more appearing like 
foft maidens deftined forthe tyrant’s feraglio, they ftood confefled 
ing heroes, chofen to avenge their country.—A fign agreed on 
16: given, tothe utter aftonifhment and confufion of Turgefius, 
Malachy broke into the caftle, attended by thofe guards whom 
he had been permitted to keep for a mere fhew of dignity ; who 
now became the minifters of vengeance on their haughty foes. 
The ufurper’s foldiers were inftantly attacked, and unable to 
ftem the torrent which poured in upon them, were flaughtered 
without mercy. ‘The darknefs of the night, and the furprize, 
added to the horrors of the foreigners, who found all oppofition 
vain.» Their king was loaded with fetters, and after having 
been fharply upbraided for his monftrous cruelties, was put to 
death by the order of Malachy. 
¢ The news of this tranfaction was no fooner heard by the 


Danes, than they loft all their fpirit, and the Irifh falling on 


them, before they had recovered from their confternation, in dif- 
ferent parts of the ifland, fubdued them with a terrible flaughter. 
Their cities and fortrefles were overturned, they were purfued 
even to their retreats and faftneffes, and their cruelties retorted 
on themfelves with an implacable feverity. In fhort, of the 
Danes, all who attempted oppofition perifhed by fire, fword, or 
famine, thofe few whoremained or fubmitted themfelves, after 


the firft fury of the natives was appeafed, were difarmed, and 


obliged to fubmit to become fervants to thofe over whom they 
had fo lately lorded it ; and on fuch conditions alone they were 
delivered from’ruin and from death.’ 

This relation has much of a romantic air: at this diftance we 
can pronounce nothing with certainty concerning its truth; 
however the Irifh, it feems, enjoyed only a temporary relief. 
The Danes received frefh recruits from theit own country, and 
fpeedily became again very formidable. “They were alfo on 
fome occafions affifted even by the Irifh, whofe quarrels among 
themfelves were greatly advantageous to their adverfaries. 

The manner in which this ifland was brought in fubjection 
to England is generally known by thofe who have any acquain- 
tance with the hiftory of their own country. Henry the fecond, 
when he made his voyage to Ireland, found that fome of his 
‘ubje&ts, among whom one of the principal was Strongbow earl 
of Pembroke, had fo well prépared the way, that he became 
mafter of the country, without fhedding a drop of blood; which 
was partly owing to the extraordinary juncture of circumftances 
that militated for him,and partly to the invincible valour of Strong- 
bow and his adherents. But however eafy the firft conqueft 
might be, Henry and his fucceffors experienced that it was a 
Matter of great difficulty to fecure it, and eftablifh any thing 


like a permanent peace in that kingdom. 
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The Irifh Hiftory now becomes involved in that of England, 
and though we have fometimes a relation of interefting particy. 
Jars, yet frequently the narrative is fo barren of events, that the 
Writer has recourfe to an account of the Englifh kings, and of 
occurrences in England; which, indeed, bear fome though 
little relation to the affairs of lreland. 

But while he introduces particulars which more dire€ly con. 
ftitute a part of the Englifh hiftory, we apprehend, that in fome 
periods, he has neglected materials, of a nature more or lefs in- 
terefting, which the country itfelf may be fuppofed to furnith, 

We have frequently heard of a very extraordinary occurrence, 
in thereign of Queen Mary, by which the intended perfecution 
of the proteftants in Ireland was prevented. Whether the ftory, 
though we think its truth has been pretty confidently afferted, 
was fupported by fufficient authority, we cannot at prefent de- 
termine;. but fome notice of it, with proper remarks, might not 
have been unfuitable in this Hiftory, and would have lengthened 
and perhaps rendered more acceptable, the Hiftory here given of 
this queen’s reign: which confifts only of four or five pages. 

We mutt obferve that, in fome inttances, thefe volumes bear 
pretty ftrong marks of hafte and inaccuracy in the compiler, and 
of negligence in the printer. The ftyle is, in general, agreeable, 
and the relation is often intermixed with juft and fenfible reflec- 
tions ; though, in frequent inftances, there feems a deficiency in 
both thefe refpects. Mr. Wynne finifhes the fecond volume by 
remarkigg, that he has proceeded with as much caution and ims 
partiality as he was able, wifhing to fee the fame example fol- 
lowed, in that refpeé, at all times by every profefled writer of 
antient-or modern hiftory.2. We are forry that we can by no 
means agree with this Author, as to the encomium he has pafled 
on himfelf for his impartiality, which, in regard to fome part of 
his performance, we cannot think he has merited; nor can we 
with that future hiftorians fhould confider him in this refpect as 
their pattern. When he arrives atthe reigns of the Stuarts, par- 
ticularly that of Charles the firft and fome which follow, he 
betrays confiderable prejudice and partiality. He fpeaks witha 
kind of inveteracy of perfons, who, however they erred, were 
entitled to fome degree of candour and refpeét, while he is 
very favourable to the royal party, and fpeaks with feeming 
reluctance of their miftakes : the others are rebels and hypo- 
crites, who were at laft overtaken by the vengeance of heaven, 
and have left behind a name that ever will be hateful to pofte- 
rity. He is even weak enough to obferve, after Lord Clarendon, 
that Oliver Cromwell expired in a violent ftorm: as thougha cir- 
cumftance of that kind would enable us to determine any thing 
concerning his character: yet he has himfelf, in other parts of 
his Work, cxprefled his difapprobation of fuch ridiculous con- 
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Mr. Wynne carries down his Hiftory to the end of the reign 
of George the fecond: as one inftance of his negligence, he tells 
us that George the firft reigned thirty years: however, he is very 
curfory in his account both of that and the fucceeding reign. 
His fhort character of George the fecond we fhall infert,. and 
with it finifh the prefent article. 

‘George the fecond, he fays, was a prince of a general good 
difpofition, but of a very hafty and paffionate temper. He was 
warlike and fond of military parade. In his fyftem of foreign 

olitics he was too much attached to Hanover, and too much 
wedded to German connections; in his fcheme of parties at 
home, he was prejudiced in favour of the whigs. Though he 
did not feem at all to aim at arbitrary power, yet the oppofite 
party could never forget that an increafed ftanding army, a 
licenfer of the ftage, and fome other innovations, as they deemed 
them, of the conftitution, were introduced in his reign; nor 
could they ever forgive him, for what they called, his harfh 
treatment of his fon Frederic, Princeof Wales, who was one of 
the mof? patriotic princes that ever aid honour to this country— 
Neverthelefs, in the general opinion, George the fecond was 
nt a bad prince.-—— He was certainly a good man, and if there 
is fuch a thing as believing appearances, he died lamented by 
his fubje@ts, both of Great Britain and Jreland.’ 

Mr. Wynne fpeaks in high terms of the Duke and Duchefs 
of Northumberland, and of the adminiftration in Ireland during 
the duke’s lieutenancy. He has afhxed to his Work a geneola- 
sical table, fhewing, he obferves, that ‘the duke and dutchefs 
are each feparately defcended from the ancient kings of Ireland, 
aswell as from the old Britifh princes of Wales, and by the 
fame channel are alfo lineally fprung from the royal family of 
England, &c.’ 

We would particularly recommend it to this Writer, (who 
feems refolved to hold much intercourfe with the prefs) to ems 
ploy, in his future publications, greater attention and diligence 
in arranging his materials than (in fome inttances) he appears to 
have done, in compiling the prefent performances’ Hi 
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Art. X. An Anfwer to Dr.* Rotheram’s “poly for the Athanafian 
Creed; ina Letter toa Friend. vo. is. od. Cadell. 1773 


HE Author of this letter has thought proper to conceal 
his name; but it is eafy to fee that the work comes from 
amafterly hand. Je is writ'en with an uncommon fpirit of libe« 


_— 
- 





* The Author of this piece has all along apptied the title of Dr. to 
Mr, Rotheram ; but, is not this a mittake? if we are rightly in- 
formed, this gentleman has not yet rifen higher than the degree of 
Majer of Arts, 
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rality, candour and piety. The ftyle is eafy and elegant; ang 
the fentiments which it maintains and inculcates are importante 
in the higheft degree. 

_ Mr. Ratheram finds, it feems, no difficulty in the Athanafian 
creed. ‘ It iscalculated, he aflerts, to remove difficulties, and 
cafts light all around it. So far is it from raifing fcruples and 
perplexing the mind with doubts, that it gives relief and fatis- 
faction. It meets us with an air of benevolence, and fhews an 
indulgence toreafon. It is big with arguments to inform the 
underftanding ; a chain of clear reafoning; a regular compofi- 
tion, where principles, arguments, and conclufions are duly 
arranged; and has the ftyle, method, and ftructure of clofe 
argument throughout. The doctrine of the Trinity is not 
forced upon our affent in it, but its truth is eftablithed by a 
demonftration. Other creeds are content to lay down their 
feveral articles in an affirmative manner, without fupporting 
them by argument, or inferring them from clearer principles,’ 
* But this creed, it feems, leads us by the hand, and initiates us 
by eafy fteps into all the myfteries of the Trinity.’ 

The above are Mr. Rotheram’s words; and they might lead 
fome hafty readers to fufpedt, that if he does not mean burlefque, 
he muft certainly have loft his underfianding. But this would 
not bea juft fufpicion. Mr. Rotheram is a worthy clergyman, 
and an able writer. ‘Throughout the whole of the Apology to 
which this Pamphlet is an anfwer, he maintains, with feriouf- 
nefs and zeal, the truth of that reprefentation of the Athanafan 
creed which has been now quoted from him. But let us, fays 
this Writer, ‘ compare it with the original. —T he creed begins— 
Whoever will be faved, before all things it is neceffary that he bold 
the cathslick faith, wiich faith except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he fhall perifh everlaftingly.—And again. 
Whofoever will be faved muft THUS think of the Trintty.——And 
an the conclufion—This is the catholick faith : which except a man 
believe faithfully be cannot be faved—This is the benevolent 
afpect with which this creed falutes, and with which it leaves 
us. Hegre is no referve of hope in the goodnefs of God; no 
retreaP left open to his uncovenanted mercies ; no refource for 
him who is weak in the faith, however fincere in his inquiries 
after truth, and in his defire to pleafe God. Whofo falleth not 
down and worfbippeth, foall be caft into the midft of the burning fury 
urnace.’ 
~ But Mr. Rotheram has urged, that the afpe of Chriftianity is 
the fame; that even the gofpel fmiles not indifcriminately on 
all, but extends its favouis only to believers; and that the 
very language of our Lord when he gave his laft commiffion to 
his apoftles is, be that believeth and is baptized fhall be faved; but 


he that believeth not foall be damned, Mark xvi, 16. This is ue 
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fext on which Mr. Rotheram chiefly grounds his Apology. His 
Anfwerer has, therefore, entered particularly into the explana- 
tion of it; and, in our opinion, he has fucceeded fo well as to 
do fervice to the caufe of Chriftianity; for, from this text has 
been derived one of the ftrongeft objections to it. 

After feveral obfervations, in the fubfequent pages, on the 
uncharitablenefs and incomprehenfiblenefs of this creed, and on 
the nature and merit of religious faith, and other points con- 
nected with thefe, our Author goes on in the following words, 

age 20. . 

‘ The importance of religious opinions is to be meafured by 
the different degrees in which they ferve to the ufes of piety and 
virtue. ‘Thefe are the end, or rather the /ubfance of religion. 
If any man finds in himfelf the love of God and goodnefs pro- 
moted by his believing thefe myfteries in the Athanafian form, it 
is of happy importance to him. Reverence his belief. But, if 
receiving thefe doétrines in the plaineft and moft general form, 
we find in the work of our redemption enough to excite the 
higheft love of God and our Redemer, and to exhautt all our 
gratitude to the Divine goodnefs ; every end of faith feems to be 
anfwered. Whatever beyond this may be added to our faith, 
nothing can be added to our piety: and therefore whatever more 
is believed feems of little importance in a religious view. 
When I am taught that God is eternal and almighty, a Being 
without beginning and that can never have an end, that he is 
the father of the creation and at the head of all worlds; my 
heart finks within me at the thought of a Being fo tremendoufly 
great, When lam told that this gracious power interefts him- 
felfin my happinefs, and hath made me to contemplate his glory 
and to adore him for ever, it dilates with joy and hope at the 
thoughts of a blefled immortality. When I learn farther that 
God hath fent his Son into the world to unfold thefe great truths 
in all their light, to redeem men when loft in fin and error, and 
to recall them to the knowlege of himfelf and their duty; to give 
them a law pure and perfect like himfelf, and adapted in every 
article to purify and exalt our nature, and armed with fuch 
fan@ions as affect our well-being for ever; when I fee this law 
tempered with mercy and goodnefs in condefcenfion to the 
merits of our Redeemer, and reflect on his humiliation, the de- 
gradation to which he fubmitted by taking our nature upon him, 
and the fufferings he underwent for our fakes; I find every 
paffion of hope and fear and love direéted to objects worthy of an 
immortal fpirit, every thought fubdued and brought into obedi- 
ence by a faith fo rational and interefting, fo important in its 
objects and in all its confequences, that nothing feems poffible 
to be added which can give it more influence on the mind.—— 
Is it neceflary to any ends of piety, that we fhould believe far- 
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ther the perfonalities of the Trinity as they are laid down ip 
this creed ; that the moft high God, confifting of three perfons 
jn onenature, became one perfon witha perfect man, one perfon 
in two natures, by taking the manhood into God ; that God {ent 
the fame numerical God with himfelf to become fieth and dwell 
among us, which feem to be the doctrines of this creed? Our 
wonder and amazement are here indeed raifed to the highett ; 
the mind is fet at gaze, and our faith itielf becomes affrighted ; 
but what fentiments of piety or devotion are raifed, or how igs 
our love and reverence for the Deity promoted by it? 

The abfurdity pointed out in “ latter part of this paflage is 
the groff ft that can be imagined.—In the Deity, three per- 
fons (Father, Son and Holy “Ghoft) make one nature.—In Jesus 
CuRIST, two natures, the DIVINE (itfelf three perfons) and the 
Human, make one terfin.—Can there be a plainer contradic- 
tion? [sit not an infult on common fenfe to require our affent 
to fuch jargon?—And yet, in order to eftablifh this doétrine 
among Chriftians, the earth has been watered with blood; and 
it is now one of the doctrines held moft facred among us, and to 
which all the teachers of religion in the kingdom 2 are required 
to fubfcribe.— Gracious Heaven! when fhall fuperftition and 
nonfenfe give way to truth and reafen f When fhall the blefled 
gofpel be purged from thofe vile corruptions which have been 
introduced into it, and which have fo long and fo miterably 
difhonoured it? 

But to return to our Author.—<‘ I have now, fays he, page 59, 
given you jome reafons, and could give many more, for doubt- 
ing whether any one ever did, or potibly can believe all that 
this creed requires, | mean not with the mouth only, but with 
the underftanding alfo: and, therefore, | earneftly with that 
they who profefs this belief, and think themfelves very well- 
grounded in it, wou'd permit themiclves to doubt for a moment, 
and ferioully to enquire whether their underftanding and their 
faith have kept pace with each other, and what their belief in 
thefe articles amounts to: but above all, whatever they believe, 
that they would add to their faith charity, without which, if 
they have all faith, fo that they could remove mountains, it will 
profit them nothing ; forl muft aflert, that this is above ail things 
neceflary and fundamental in the chriftian fyftem : the apoitle 
having exprefsly decided that of the three Chriftian graces, 
charity is the greateft. You will eafily perceive that my 
concern in this cafe is not fo much for him who fuffers wrong 
as for hin who does the wrong; who, while he thinks he is 
defending the faith, may unawares be violating the moft eflen- 
tial duties of a Cheifian. For tho’e who are pronounced guilty 
and ftand condemned by this creed, I have no folicitude. The 
fignals which it hangs out of impending vengeance, when un- 
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attended with the powers of perfecution, give little alarm at 
prefent, and create no apprehentions for the future. There isa 
principle in human nature which will ftand its ground againft 
all the fubleties of fchool-divinity, and will not fuffer the 
mind to be perfuaded into guilt and fear where no fear is. 
Common fenfe will tell us, that a man may have a good mind 
and good meaning without believing myfteries of which he can 
form no ideas: and that an Athanasian who believes all propos 
fitions in this creed is not a whit more to be trufted than a plain 
man who believes his Bible at large. Such an one may give you 
the hearing, but when you have read to him all that Dr. Rotheram 
and Dr. #aterland have written on this fubje&t, will never 
be convinced that not to believe a Trinity in Unity is as bad as 
murder or adultery.—And that fuch fentiments invariably prevail 
in every man’s mind, notwithftanding the fpecicus arguments 
that are ufed to give the importance of duty to fpeculation and 
opinion, we may appeal to univerfal experience and practice ; 
which are a more certain teft of men’s real thoughts and prin- 
ciples than verbal profeffions, Doth Dr. Rotheram, think 
‘ou, when he vifits his fick parifhioners, inquire with as much 
folicitude whether they are orthodox in the faith, as whether 
they have led a fober and godly life; or exort them with the 
fame earneftnefs to a right faith in the Trinity, as he would to 
repentance and amendment of life? If this be as difficult a duty 
asany other, and more than any neceflary to falvation, how 
comes it not to bea part of our daily prayers, that God would 
enable us by his affifting grace to believe rightly the myfteries 
of the catholick faith, and to preferve us from the fin and dan- 
ger of believing what we ought not to believe ?——Were a form 
of prayer to be compoied in the language of this creed —Teach 
me, O God, not only to adsre thy infinite goodnefs in fending thy only 
begotten Son to redeem us, and thy Holy Ghoff to be our guide and 
comforter, but enable us likewife to believe that thou confifteft of three 
diftine perfons conjoined in one fubfiance ; that all thefe are uncreatcd 
and eternal, but one begotten and one proceeding. Teach me carefully 
to avoid confounding the perfins or dividing the fubfiance, &c. &c. 
I leave you to judge whether any fober-minded Chriftian could 
without hefitation join in fuch a form.’ 

At the conclufion of this W.ork the Author takes occafion to 
exprefs with fome earneftnefs, and yet with great candour, his 
wifhes of a reformation in our national church.—* Human efta- 
blifhments, he obferves, will ever have the marks of human 
weaknels upon them.—In a courfe of years the Chriftian reli- 
gion itfelf, though of Divine authority, became fo corrupted as 
to want to be reftored to its firft principles. This reformation 
was happily attempted, but was Icft imperfect. Its imperfec- 


tions are too vifible to be palliated, and ‘are now univerfally 
Kk4 acknow- 
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acknowledged.—In the prefent advanced ftate of learning and 
knowlege every thing muft fubmit to the teft of clofe and {evere 
criticifm, and religious opinions will be fcrutinized with as little 
favour as any other. It is, therefore, a time to wifh that our 
eftablifhment was purged from every erroneous mixture, that 
the adverfary may have no advantage when he feeketh occafion 
againft us. It is atime to hope, that with all the fuperior ad= 
vantages we have acquired fince the time of the reformation, 
when learning and fcience but began to dawn after a long night 
of ignorance; with all the acceffion of critical knowlege in the 
Scriptures, and the light derived from thence upon religion in 
general; when every difficulty, and objections of every kind 
have been ftated and examined ; and in every queftion the mo- 
ments on each fide are ready at hand to be compared and ba- 
Janced ; and when there are as able hands to improve thefe ad- 
vantages, and men as capable and qualified for their learning, 
judgment and temper as the church can ever hope to be blefled 
with: it may furely be hoped, that the public face of religion 
may be made to appear, if not in perfect beauty, yet free from 
every confpicuous blemifh, and approaching fomewhat nearer ta 
purity and perfection. 

‘ Whatever reftriCtions are thought neceflary to be laid on 
thofe who are appointed to be teachers of the word and doétrine; 
which yet furely in their prefent ftate area burden heavy to be 
borne, and in truth ignominious and reproachful both to the 


church which fubmits to and the ftate which continues to im- — 


pofe them; I fay, whatever reftriftions of this kind may be 
thought neceflary for the minifters of the church, we may with 
her fervice to be free and open to all believers; that, if poffible, 
nothing which offends fhould enter into it; but that all who 
agree in the great truths of religion may with one heart glorify 
God together, and unite in the fame worfhip with the full con- 
fent of their minds, of their reafon and confcience, which cannot 
bend to authority. This alone would, | am perfuaded, conduce 
much towards putting an end to all divifions, and towards reftor- 
ing the credit of religion and piety, which are fo deplorably fink- 
ing among us, 

‘ Rational religion is the glory of our nature. This when 
feen in practice, or contemplated in theory will touch the mind 
and captivate the heart. Chriftianity has taught this to the 
world: and is the only inftitution, after the Jewifh, that ever 
taught a worfhip worthy of God and man. The love of God 
and man are the great catholic principles, which it is the avowed 
intention of this religion to eftablifh in the hearts of men. 
This is declared to be the end of all its doétrines, inftitutions, 
and precepts. Thefe then above all fhould be kept in view in 
all human forms and eftablifhments of religion, ‘Thefe fhould 
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be the Jeffon held out in example and recommended through all. 
At leaft, nothing which interferes with thefe principles; no 
thing which debafes the moral chara@er of the Deity, or con- 
tracts our charity and good-will towards men, fhould be ad- 
mitted into them.—A public worfhip, formed on thefe prin- 
ciples and animated with this fpirit, as it muft be open to all, 


muft win the efteem if not the concurrence of all: and would, © 


perhaps, do more towards reforming the world than can be done 
by human authority in any other way. 

‘The devotional parts of Scripture are in fentiment and 
language the moft fimple, rational, and fublime that can be 
imagined. ‘I*hefe our church hath happily adopted in many 
parts of her liturgy, and imitated in others. From this plenti- 
ful fource, improvements if wanted, may be had without end. 
And by keeping this model always in view and rejecting every 
thing of doubtful ‘difputation, or leaving it exprefled in the 
terms of Scripture, her fervice might be freed from all objections ; 
fhe might defy the fcorn and malice of her enemies; and {pare 
fome fhame and confufion to thofe of her friends who are moft 
anxious for her honour and profperity.’ 

We heartily concur in moft of thefe fentiments. The Atha- 
uafian Creed is one of the offences in the fervice of our church, 
here referred to, which furni/bes matter of fcorn to ber enemies and 
of concern and foame to her friends. An offence it is indeed of the 
worft kind. A greater never difgraced any fyftem of religion. 
It confounds all our notions of the Deity ; and, at the fame time, 
it fhocks all the feelings of humanity.—But our right reverend 
bifhops will not give it up. They have lately, it feems, deter- 
mined not to attempt making any alterations ; and we muft go 
on mocking the Almighty and profaning Chriftianity by repeat~ 
iag this creed tn our religious fervices, and pronouncing fo- 
lemnly, thirteen times in every year, everlaffing damnation on all 
that do not believe it! But things cannot continue always in 
this ftate. It is not poffible that the good fenfe and humanity 
of the kingdom fhould bear much longer fuch barbarifm in re- 
ligion, Jf no reformation takes place foon, a fatal cata/frophe 
muftcome. ‘This our worthy and excellent Author, with many 
others, fee, and wifh to prevent. But the governors of the 
church are deaf to all remonftrances. They are at eafe in tie 
enjoyment of their emoluments ; they ate afleep; and nothing 
will awaken them till the church of-England falls to pieces, 
and they are buried under its ruins, 
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Art. XI. An Hiftorical View of the Controver/y concerning an interme 
diate State, and the feparate Exifience of the Soul between Death 
and the general Refurrection, deduced from the Beginning of the Pro. 
teflant Reformation to the present Times. With fome Thouchts, in 
a prefatory Difcourfe, on the Uie : ind Importance o! Theolo sical 
Controveriy. ‘The fecond Fdition * greatly enlarged. — gyo, 
4s. Boards. Wheble, Goldfmith, Pay 17726 


E are induced to mention the fecond edition of this 
hiftorical view of the long lived controverfy concerning 
an intermediate ftatc, on account of the many ad idtitees mde to 
it by the learned and {pirited Author ;. wh« ife productions we 
always read with lestane except Vv here, in the heat of con- 
Hic (not diftinguifhing friends from foes) he difcharges his 
yandom fhafts at his conttant well-wifhers, and encomiatts, the 
Monthly Reviewers. We refer, here, to p. xxvil and xxviii 
of his /itreductary Difcourfe, where he till man: felis his. refent- 
ment of a little “efcape of a writer in our corps, who once took 
occafion to exprefs his diflike of polemical controverlies: fee 
M. Review, Sept. 1764. 

A conteft of this kind, however, between an offended Author 
and his Reviewer, is undoubtedly too “6 unprofitable” to be kept up; 
and we, therefore, freely give cur part of it to the winds: at the 
fame time, befeeching Mr, Arch n ra never to mortify 
us again by an infinuation that any Adiniily Reviewer so 
be capable of wifhing to ** gibbet fuch ec clefiatt cal patriots a 
Hoadly, &c.” Indeed, Sir! you could not have fallen i aie a more 
unaccountable miftake : there never were more fincere or more 
invariable admirers of that excellent prelate than the Monthly 
Reviewers, from thé firft hour of their periodical exiftence, to 
the prefent initant: no—not even the zealous author of the 
Conress}jonaL !—When we defert the rational and worthy 
principles of the honeft Hoadly, may every true friend to 
Tru7x and CoMMon-sENSE defert us ! 

And now, as Prior fings, in his ballad of Dowan- Hall, 

—— Let us touch thumbs and be friends ere we part: 
“* Here Matt. is my thumb,”—‘* and here Frank is my heart.” 





‘The advertifement prefixed to this fecond edition of the Hif- 
torical View, is fo much to the Author's purpofe, and fo well 
pointed at the prefent times, that we are periuaded it will be 
very acceptable to many of our Readers; aud, therefore, we 
fhall give it entire. 

‘It is no neceflary to pretend, that this fecond edition of the 
Hifterical View, is occafioned by the rapid fale of the firft, or called 
for by thg Author’s friends, to fapply the fcarcity of the remaining 
copies. What reception the former edition met with from the pub- 
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* For our account of the firft edition of this work, fee Review, vol, xxxii p- 345¢ 
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lic, the Author has not concerned himfelf to inquire. After an 
exiltence of /even years, it is natural to conclude, the book has fub- 
mitted to the fate of many others that have not rifen above the line 
of mediocrity, and is gone, iss Tov towov Tov idevs which may be better 
or worfe according as the purchafer or the vender might be difpofed 
o inter it with more or lefs ceremony. 

‘ By one or other of thefe, complaints were made, that full juftice 
had not been done to fome writers of note, who were pointed out to 
the Author, as equally worthy of the attention of the public, with 
thofe he had diftinguithed in his collection. To this remonftrance 
he gave ear, and determined at length to review fuch of thefe as 
feemed to him more efpecially to deferve the pains; and he hath ace 
cordingly felected, for the reader’s farther contemplation, fome fen- 
timents of William Tyndall, Anthony de Dominis, and ‘Thomas 
White, the lait of whom hath travelled a road, in which, as far as 
appears to the Author, none have gone before him, or followed him. 

‘ Perhaps the Author might have taken in two or three more of 
the writers of the laft century, had he not thought, that an efpecial 
refpect was due to fome great names, and a portion of compaflion to 
fome little ones, whofe publications have appeared fince the firft edi- 
tion of his book, and the room taken up by thefe, 1s juft as much 
as he thought it necefflary to employ in the prefent exhibition. 

‘ The importaace of the fubject hath been fo very differently efti- 
mated by different writers, that there is no faying under what denoe- 
mination they who take, what the orthodox call, the wrong fide of 
the queftion, may now be claffed. It is believed, they are yet ranked 
among heretics and enemies of the Church ; for though they alledge, 
that the Church has thought proper to expunge an article of reli- 
gion which anathematifed their do¢trine, they are ftill urged with 
fome exprefiions in. the Liturgy, importing, that the foul exi/is in 
jy and felicity, after being delivered from the burden of the fiefh; and 
to this the foul-fleepers are reminded, they mutt have fubfcribed (if 
Clerks or Graduates) as well as to the Thirty-nine Articles. And, 
if miltake not, a zealous brother (a ftrenuous adverfary to religious 
curiofity) hath lamented, that the revival of this herefy hath been 
greatly encouraged, if not wholly occafioned, by the difmiffion of the 
article above-mentioned: hence, for ought we know, an additional 
argument may be formed for inforcing fubfcription to the prefent 
fet, as well as a complete juitification of thofe who fo vigoroufly 
oppofed a late Petition, praying relief from fuch fubfcription. 

* For an anfwer to thele zmportant confiderations, the Author is 
contented to refer the objectors to fuch of their more benevolent 
brethren, as are inclined to reprefent fubfcription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Liturgy, as a mere mechanical Manauvre, to 
which the Church and the Law may affix what internal charater they 
think fit. Perhaps it may not be impoffible to point out fubfcribers, 
(trenuous oppofers too, of the faid Petition) who have ftrayed as far 
upon paper, from the genuine fenfe of the Articles and the Liturgy 
In other doftrines, fufficiently authenticated by them, as the Sou/- 
Jeepers, fo called, have done in fupporting their particular opinion. 

‘It ought, however, to be efteemed a great blefling to the literary 
sepublic, that liberal-minded men of genius, with very different ideas 
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of church-difcipline and church-feeurity, have, in their feveral contro. 
verfies, entered freely into the merits of the caufe in agitation, with- 
out too fcrupulous a regard to eftablifhed forms and fyftems, to 
which many of them, notwithftanding, profefs a moft devoted at- 
tachment. : 

‘ The late Petitioners may poflibly be of opinion, that a little fin. 
cerity or confiftency in thefe matters would neither have enfeebled nor 
difgraced the performances of thefe learned authors, fome of which, 
in other refpects, are highly valuable. It is, however, an incident of 
no {mall advantage to the caufe of Truth and religious Liberty, that 
fo many confiderable writers fhould, with their own pens in their own 
hands, recollect that they are PROTESTANTS, a circumftance that 
may be eafily overlooked, when a gentleman, in a hurry, borrows 
the pen of my Lord’s chaplain or fecretary. 

‘ The Author of thefe papers hath been long ufed to think, that 
the caufe which the enfuihg. Hiftory will be found to favour, has 
very vifible merits, both in illuftrating the real effects of our Re- 
deemer’s miffion, and in eftablifhing the authority of the written 
records of it, againft the claims, interpretations, and decrees of Po- 
pery, which he is for attacking at the very root, without the fear of 
digging up any plant which our heavenly Father hath planted, under 
whatever {pecious complexion human traditions may pretend to be 
of the celeitial family. 

‘ It fhculd be a maxim of the reformed Church of ENGLAND, 
that the farther fhe removes from the doctrine and difcipline of Rome, 
the ftronger her foundations will be as an evangelical church, and 
the fafer her temporalties, under the protection of her lawful Prince, 
It were to be wifhed, that fhe had not one circumftance in her con- 
ftitution, either borrowed or copied from the Creeds, Rituals, or 
Ordinances of the Popifh Sytem. The New Teftament would fupply 
her with whatever fhe might want of thofe kinds, for the faith, the 
worfhip, or the government of a Chriftian church. 

‘ This indeed, as times go, is but a kind of unclerical wi/b, and 
from the ftrict conformifts to the prefent theological fafhions, may 
perhaps derive upon the man who avows it, the appellation of AN 
OVER ZEALOUS PROTESTANT, a term however which comes 
with no great propriety, as a term of reproof, from a writer who 
hath demonftrated upon the moft unqueftionable evidence, that every 
Papift is bound by his principles to deftroy every Proteffant, and to break 
the moft folemn covenants he may enter into with people of that denomina- 


_ tion, wherever and whenever he may do either with impunity.’ 


Befide a great number of alterations in the work, throughout, 
the Author has now continued his review of the writers in this 
controverfy (to many of whom his motto * is juftly applicable) 
from the year 176g to 1770 inclufive. We fhall feleé a paf- 
fage or two, from fome of the additional chapters, for the ene 
tertainment of our Readers. 

In chap. xxviii. after having, in the preceding chapter, given 
fome {mart correCtion to the Bifhop of G r, for his 
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ftri@tures on the doctrine of the Sleep of the Soul, he proceeds ta 
an examen of what the late Archbifhop Secker has advanced on 
the natural Immortality of the Soul, in his 16th Leéture on the 
Church Catechifm. ‘To this examination he prefixes fome ob- 
fervations on the ill fuccefs of his Grace’s apologifts for his 


gducation, and intolerant principles. 

‘ Archbifhop Secker, fays he, had been bred among the Proteftant 
Diffenters of the Prefbyterian denomination ; and continued long 
enough a member of their community, to have fixed his principles 
on their fyftem, both of doétrine and difcipline; for it does not ap- 

ear that he left them till he was admitted a ‘cholar of Exeter Col- 
five in Oxford, in 1721, which, if he was born in 1693 or 94, muft 
have been in the 27th or 28th year of his age. 

‘ Never man, our Author thinks, had more miferable apologifts 
than Archbifhop Secker. Dr. Nowell had faid in his anfwer to 
Pitas Oxonienfis, that his Grace *‘ was admitted Gentleman Com- 
moner of Exeter College in April 1721, being then zo (inftead of 
28) years old.” The author of Gohath Slain, p. 39, is inclined to 
fufpect, that this was a defigned miftake of Dr. Nowell’s, notwith- 
ftandine his correétion of it in the Errata, for reafons there given. 
What te Dr. Nowell to this? ** So it ftands, fays he, in the matri- 
culation book, on the authority of which I inferted it,” and then he 
gives the extract from the faid book, p. 50, of his zd edition, This 
indeed is exculpating himfelf, but it is at the expence of his client. 
The matriculation book is a public record, in which we mutt, for 
the honour of the Univerfity, fuppofe the entries are made with the 
utmoft exaétnefs ; and the fufpicion of falfification will naturally fall 
upon the perfon matriculated, who in the prefent cafe might be de- 
firous of concealing from the Oxfordmen, that he had been fo long 
a Diffenter. 

* When Dr. Secker became Archbifhop of Canterbury,’ we are 
told that ‘ his friends and dependents thought it neceflary to repre- 
fent, that his connections with the Diffenters had been extremely 
loofe and unconfined. For this purpofe they afferted, ** that he 
never took Prefbyterian orders, or offered himfelf to be a Diffenting 
minifter, nor ever received the communion in any other than the 
eftablifhed church *. 

* There were however fome perfons living not many years ago, 
who pretended to remember, that one Mr. S——r preached a proba- 
tion fermon to a Diffenting congregation fomewhere in Derbyfhire +, 
which implied a défgn at leaft of engaging ia the miniftry. On the 
other hand, if his Grace never received the communion among the 
Diffenters, he muft never have received it till he was 28 years of 
age, which has the appearance of an objection to the ordinance it- 
felf, rather than to the mode of adminiftring it among the Diffen- 
ters. And indeed his Grace’s preferring the medical profeflion to the 
evangelical, has, more than once, been afcribed to fcruples, wherein 
modes and forms were not the only things confidered: concerning 
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which nothing, I think, can be inferred, but that he did well tg 
exercife his own judgment in chufing either his creed or his profeflion, 
and in rectifying his choice from time to time, as often as his con- 
{cience in the one cafe, or his prudence in the other, fuggefted to 
him that he had been miflaken, and had chofen amifs. 

‘ Ifindeed, after he had made his laft option, he difcovered an 
inclination to abridge others of that liberty which he himfelf had 
taken, it might be inferred, that his Grace had not been equally finccre 
in his feveral tranfitions from one Confeffion of Faith, from one 
mode of Difcipline, or from one Profeflion to another; and that hu- 
man policy had a fhare either in fome of his own converfions, or in 
his endeavours to inforce conformity upon others to that fyftem in 
which he himfelf thought fit finally to fet up f. 


‘ Be 





‘ ¢ It is to this laft point that his Grace’s advocates fhould have confined their 
apologies and defences, and have denied, and, if they could, falfified the facts from 
which his Grace’s intolerant principles have been inferred with high probability, 
Inftead of this, what do they ? Why, truly, to thew how fit he was to be Arche 
bifhop of Canterbury, they content themfelves with proving how little he had been 
of a Diflenter, aud what is ftill more ridiculous, how litue he had been of a Surgeon, 
What would the world have cared for all that, if his Grace had worthily fulfilled 
the duties of a truly CHRISTIAN paftor at the head of a PROTESTANT chorch? 
Or who, in that cafe, would have objected to him, either his early education among 
the Diflenters, or his medical defignation ? If it had not been objected to certain af- 
pirants to the miniftry (in vindication of a cruel expulfion, of which his Grace was 
fuppofed not to be unconfcious) that they had been bred to mean occupations, Fam 
inclined to think it had never been mentioned in print, that his Grace was edacated 
in the profeffion of a Man midwife, [See Pietos Oxonienfis, 1ft edition, p.19 J Bet 
this fecret having taken air, it then became neceflary for his Grace’s friends to fay 
fomething to it, to prevent the rigid @anonifts from being fcandalized. Accordingly 
Dr. Nowell, in his anfwer to Pietas Oxonienfis, p. 4g, ed. 2, exhibited a narrative 
faid by him to be drawn up with the Archbifhop’s own hand, wherein it is acknowe 
Jedged, that ‘* his Grace had attended one courfe of Leétures in Midwifry at Parig.”” 
This injudicious ftep, (which, by the way, was‘afcribed to his Grace’s declining fae 
culties) gave occafion to the fhrewd and fenfible av‘‘yer of StriGures on Dr. Nowell’s 
Anfwer to Pietas Oxonienfis, to obferve, “* that there is, in a courfe of praétical lec. 
tures on Midwifry, more dirty work to pafs through, than is annexed to the bufinefs 
either of a weaver, barber, or tapfter.”” p. 38. His Grace havire likewife certified, 
that he attended thofe le€tures without intending to praétife that ~  9y other branch 
of Surgery,”” mention was made, from another quarter, of a La “™ sraét, intituled, 
De Partu difficili, where the proficiency of the writer appeared to be far beyond the 
accomplifhments of a man who had only ftudied that branch theoretically, | What was 
all this to the public? And how invidious and impertinent would fuch reflections 
have appeared, if his Grace had lent a compaffionate ear to the petition of Mr. Groves, 
one of the expelled ftudents, or if in anfwer to a letter faid to have been addreffed to 
him by the expellers, his Grace had fignified his difapprobation of their proceedings, 
which indeed were condemned by every true friend to religious liberty in the kings 
dom ? [ See, Goliath Slair:, p. 66, and a Letter to Dr. Nowell by the author of Pietas 
Oxonienfis, p. 40, 41.) Again, that his Grace was bred among the Diflenters, had 
never been remembered to his difacvantage, had not his Grace required fubfcription 
and retra€tation, without any warrant or authority, with refpeét to opinions no others 
wife cenfurable than as they did not agree with his own fvtem. One of thefe cafes 
related to the doétrine of an intermediate flate, which had been controverted in print 
by a learned and ingenious Gentleman, who had afterwards occafion to apply to his 
Grace for a difpenfation in order to hold a fecond living. His Grace’s behaviour upon 
that occafion was fuch, that one of his advocates thought it neceffary to apolos:z» tor 
it ina Monthly Magazine, The circumflances, though not uakn wn to me, I teke 
not upon me to give. The worthy Sufferer is ftill living, and beft qualified to judge 
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‘ Be that as it may, in his Grace’s fituation, it had furely been 
his wifg@om to have kept his hand off paper upon all fuch points as 
are exceptionable only as they are not conformable to the common 
potions Of men, who have no better reafon for their attachment to 
them, than the mere reputation of orthodoxy, unlefs his Grace had 
abilities to fupport them, as his brother of G r has attempted 
to do, in the way of paradox and buffoonry. 

¢ To go into a cifguifition of the nature of the feparate foul, with 
no other materials than the hackneyed ones, employed and blunted 
in the hands of every minute effayill, and frothy declaimer on the 
fubjeGt, muil give fufpicions, that his Grace was urged to the cone 
ett, by no cther motive than the expediency of fupporting the fyf- 
tem of the Church at all events, fufpicions but too probably con- 
firmed by the feeblenefs of his Grace’s operations in his 16th lecture, 
which indeed appear to be below the mediocrity even of Goddard, 
Steffe, Morton, and the reft of the lower clafs of writers, whofe abi- 
lities could not be fuppofed to come in any competition with his 
Grace, if one thoufandth part of what his panegyrifts have faid of 
his Grace’s talents, were true.’ 

Our Author now proceeds, with his ufual tartne‘s and feve- 
rity, to examine his Grace’s doctrine with regard to the xatural 
Inmortality, and to the Seat, of the Soul; but for the arguments 
of either party we muit refer to the book. Mr. B. concludes 
this chapter with the following reflection : 

‘ Every man who loves his country, mut with to fee the great of- 
ices in Church and ftate filled with able as well as upright men. 
And it cannot but mortify a well wifher to the public, to find an 














how far it is expedient, e ther to publifh, or fupprefs them. With refpe& to another 
cafe, 1 am not under the lke reftraint; and fhall therefore give it juft as it was 
trinfmicted to me. “© When the late Mr. W. a clergyman of Kent, came to the 
Archb thop for a cifenfe:ion to hold a fecond living, his Grace took occafion to exe 
amine him upon tlic fubje¢ct of miractes, with regard to their duration in the church 
after the days of Chrift and his Apoftles. Mr. W. frankly told him his opinion, 
that mirecles ceafed after the times of the Apofites, and the fpreading of the Gofpel 
through the Roman empire. he Archbifhoo would have it, that they continued 
fome centuries afterwards, and infifted on his retra€ting his aflertion in a formal writing 
wader hts hand.’’ Now what authority had his Grace from any part of ‘the conftitue 
tion of the Church of England, for exercifing this pontifical tyranny over the cone 
fiences of thefe two Gentlemen, with refpeét to either of thefe points? Is the 
Ciurch of England explicit in any of her forms of do¢trine, either concerning an in- 
termediate fiate, or the duration of miraculous pewers in the Church after the days of 
the Ap files ? Indeed an Inquifitor of heretical pravity in the Church of Rome, would 
have an intereft in plaguing and forcing retractations from men who thus fapped the 
foundations of purgatory and faint-worfhip, and the credit of thofe mon‘trous Legends, 
by which thefe infamous Craftfmen have their wealth, But nothing can be a greater 
reproach to the Protefant Church of England than to funpofe, fhe puts it into the 
power of any of her Governors to lay down arbitrary pofitions in theology, under the 
hotion of preferving orthodoxy, and then to vex and diftrefs thofe who refufe to agree 
with them, and that from a conviction in their own minds, that fuch pofitions have 
no grounds either in fcripture or reafon. ‘Thefe indeed are inquifitorial features which 
frike through the thicket varnith his Grace’s ingenious Biographers can plsifter over 
his natural complexion, And after thefe mancenvres got wind, is it any marvel that 
it fhould be remembered, his Grace was a Profelyte, and one of that zealous fort who 
are eager to prove the fiacerity of their converlion, by perfecuting all who are lefs 
pliable to their politics,” ' 
eminent 
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eminent Prelate at the head of our ecclefiaftical polity, fo ftrangely 
inefficient upon a point, without the eftablifhment of which, fo man 
of our public forms of dottrine and worfhip mutt lie under the fufpi- 
cion of error and un{criptural decifion. Some people perhaps m 
think his Grace had done wifely to have abftained from meddlin 
with the fubjeét at all.’ g 

In chap. xxviii. our Author ‘ exhibits a writer of far fuperior abi. 
lities, one who was completely qualified to do juftice to any fubjec& 
he undertook to handle, and to whofe remains a kind of veneration 
is due, even though they are only the /criniorum quifquilie, which 
zealous friends to deceafed geniufes fometimes expofe to public view, 
with lefs judgment than affection.’ 

This juftly extolled writer is the late learned and truly inge- 
nious Dr. ortin; among whofe pofthumous fermons is one 
upon the fubject of a future ftate: of which our Author gives 
us a critical review ; and an excellent reviewer of thefe fubjects 
our brother B. undoubtedly is.— We have no room for the pars 


ticular criticifms ; and muft, therefore, content ourfelves with‘ 


a tran{cript of the two laft paragraphs,—in which this judicious 
Critic and Hifforian has, in few words, done juftice to the merit 
of the excellent JoRTIN. . 

‘Iam in fome doubt how far the Pfychopannychifts will think 
themfelves obliged to Dr. Jortin for efpoufing their party. They 
y.iil, no doubt, approve his interpretations of fcripture; but when 
they confider, that he labours only for the probability of his opinion, 
that he is inclinable to a compromife with his opponents, on feeing 
the confequences of admitting intermediate mifery for the fouls of 


the wicked, that he more than hints at the poffibility of a tranfmi- — 


gration of wicked fouls, to keep things upon a par with the inter- 
mediate content and happinefs of the righteous, and laftly, his can- 
did conceflion, that the righteous lofe nothing, and the wicked gain 
nothing, by their intermediate fleep ; when thefe things, I fay, are 
confidered, there may be room to doubt, whether the Patrons of a 
confcious intermediate {tate wiJl be much edified by the Doétor’s ope- 
rations on the queftion, and whether they will not rather chafe to 
abide by their {trong hold of a natural immortality on philofophical 
principles, than accept of his aid on the terms he offers it. 

* Be that as it may, let the H:/orian praife his candour in expref- 
fing his diffidence in a manner which fhews, that he did not defire 
his interpretations of the texts he builds upon, fhould pafs for in- 
fallibilities. Would to God I had the talents to perpetuate the reft 
of his excellencies to the !ateft pofterity. But he refts from his la 
bours, and heareth not the voice of the oppreflor, nor of the petu- 
lant fcorner. His works will {ufficiently {peak for him, while there 
are. any remnants of piety, learning, and good fenfe among the 
fons of Britain, and will follow him to thofe manfions, where neither 
envy, malevolence, nor the dogmatical arrogance of ignorant fuper- 
cilious critiéifm, will deprive him of his reward. 

Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum pifcis amabit, 
Dumque thymo pafcentur apes, dum rore cicada, 
Semper honos nomengue tuum, laude/que manebunt.” 
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In his conclufion the Writer points out the proper inferences 
which are to. be drawn from the whole of his Hiforical View, 
and fhews the advantages that are given to the Papifts by 
the groundlefs conceffions of Proteftants ; which, we fuppofe, is 
not one of the fmalleft ends aimed at by this learned, and, we 
may add, entertatning publication. é. 





Art. XII. 4 Philofophical Effay on Man; being an Attempt to invefti- 
gate the Principles and Laws of the reciprocal Infiuence of the Soul and 
Body. 8vo. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. Ridley, &c. 1773. 

T is obferved by this Author, in his preface, that € man is but 

little known, becaufe improperly ftudied; the reafon of 
which is, that no one, who has made the attempt, has followed 
nature. Inftead of taking experience for their guide ; inftead 
of proceeding by juft obfervations to lay down a general fyftem, 
of which every phenomenon was a neceflary confequence, phi- 
lofophers have acted directly the reverfe: they have invented 
fyftems, wrefted the phenomena to conform thereto, and forced 
nature to fubmit to their opinions.’ 

If this has been univerfally the cafe, as he feems to intimate, 
we could never have expected any juft acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, as to either of its conttituent parts: but we are of 
opinion, that this Writer is not the firft, who has ventured to 
enterinto a free and impartial examination of this importance 
fubje&t: and we with, that he had not pronounced fo pofitively 
as he does on the infufficiency of all the-wmters who have gone 
before him in his peculiar walk. 

After enumerating a few of the French writers, to whom he 
feems to have paid the greateft attention, and omitting others 
who ought to have been mentioned with refpect and commenda- 
tion, in an introduction, in which he profetles to give a general 
account of authors in this department, he obferves © thefe are 
the principal authors who have written on this fubjeQ; and 
who may jultly be clafled among the toremoft in point of repu- 
tation. ‘Lhere are others, who have engazed in the fame pur- 
fuit: but, exeept the tmall number already mentioned, none are 
worthy of notice.’ 

It occuired to us in reading this paragraph, and a few more 
of a fimilar kind, in which he treats very celebrated writers 
with feeming neglect and difdain, that he pafles a poor compli- 
ment on the great names who have diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their ftudies and publications on this fubjeét, and that fuch a 
reflection comes with a very ill grace from an anonymous 
writer, But though this general and indirect cenfure needs a 
little limitation and corre&tion, we are not difpo’ed to prepoflefs 
eur readers with an unfavoutable opinion of our Authai’s undere 
tckinz, or, upon the whole, of his manner of executing it. 

Rey, June 1773. Ll Some 
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Some time ago he prefented the public with a fpecinien of 
this Woxk (fee Review, vol. xlvi. p. 254.) and we are glad to 
find, that he improves upon us by a farther acquaintance. The 
Treatife on the human Sou], which now makes the fecond book 
of this Effay is al:ered for the better; though we think there js 
till room for amendment. What he means by the foul’s fen- 
/ ditty, asa diftinét faculty, we are at a lofs to determine: and 
inft iéi feems to have been taken up as a meer name for fome- 
thing unknown. When we cannot account for the fprings of 
certain volitons or actions, we are apt (as a difguife of our 
ignorance) to afcribe them to tn/ind? 3 and we are fatished with 
this nominal caufe, much in the fame manner as the vulgar 
afcribe profperous incidents to duck or fortune. 

When he enumerates the diferent powers of the foul, 
page 146, we think he is miftaken; and we have no idea of 
what he means in that connection by underflanding ; efpecially as 
in page 150, he diftinguifhes the underfianding into reafon and 
iniagination: and then aflerts that rea/on and imagination are the 
{fame faculty; when they feem to us to be as diftin@ as thofe 
which he has diftinguifhed.. Our Author’s definition of ideas, 
in page 152, is very obfcure and ill-exprefled,—-where he fays 
* the knowledge of the properties and relations common to dif- 
ferent individua's, are called ideas:’ and his explication of ideas 

in tse fequel of that fection is very vague and unphilofophical. 
« The will (he fays, page 164.) is always fubordinate to fenfa- 
tion.” This is much too lax and general an affertion; and 
n.eded particular explanation and reftriction. The diftinétion 
in page 173 between pa/f:ons and /ikings is needlefs and trifling. 
The obfervation in page 187 with the reafoning on which it 
cepends, will be allowed by tew, who maintain the diftinétion 
between the foul and body, as the Author himfelf has done in 
many parts of his Eflay. * Hence, though poffefled of the fae 
culty of perceiving, judging, recolleQing, and chufing, the foul 
could neither perceive, recuilect, judge nor chufe, unlefs united 
to an organized and fenfible body; it would not even be con- 
fcious of its own exiftence, for it is only by reflecting on its fen- 
fations, it acquires this confcioufnefs. The Author’s refleétion 
on Newton in page 222 is altogether unjuftifiable; * Newton, 
(‘ays he) whofe fagacious mind foared to heaven with a bold 
and rapid flight, and difcovered the fyftem of the univerfe, was 
as —— in religious matters as any among the vulgar.’ 
he firft book and the whole of the laft volume are new, 
and contain many obfervations, that well deferve attention. 

Ve are at a lofs, however, to conjecture the reafon, why he 
f. uld clafs the foul as well as the body under the head of com- 
pound fubftances ; and he has given us a very unfatisfactory 
explicauion of his meaning in the note fubjoined to this para- 
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graph, €I fay compound, and defire the reader not to be 
alarmed. The foul is undoubtedly a compound being, although 
metaphyficians maintain it to be a fimple one, but not compound 
in the fame fenfe with the body; its component parts are the 
different faculties. Moreover obferve, that the term compound 
does not imply materiality, nor any way contradict the fpiritue 
ality of the foul.’ Our Author has been very attentive and 
induftrious in tracing the mutual influence of the body and 
foul on each other, but in endeavouring to explain the 
various phenomena that occurred in this part of his enquiry, he 
has, in our opinion, attributed much more to the organization 
of the human body than is either neceflary or juttifiable. The 
caufe (he fays) of the diverfity of minds has been ineffeQually 
fought: but if any one fufficiently attends, he wi!l difcover this, 
as well as the character of the heart, to proceed from the difpo- 
fition of the corporeal organs. ‘The impetuous E/chylus, the 
agreeable Horace, the fublime AZi/ton, the judicious Bacon, the 
profound Newton, the fagacious Wonte/quieu, in a word, every 
man owes the turn and characterof his mind, to the conftitution 
of his body.” And in another place, when he fums up his ge- 
neral reafoning, he obferves ‘ from what has preceded, it is cer- 
tain, that the propenfities, the affeétions and character of the 
foul, folly, wifdom, ftupidity, prudence, reafon, imagination, 
recollection, remembrance, penetration, delicacy, fublimity, 
depth, fagacity, and genius, are not qualities inherent in the 
mind, but modes of the foul’s exiftence, depending on the 
ftate of the organs of the body.” And he adds, ¢ every thing in 
nature is influenced by phyfical laws, Corporeal fenfibility, the 
regular or difordered courfe of our fluids, primitive or organic 
elafticity, the rigidity or relaxation of the fibres, the force or 
volume of the organs, are the caufes of the furprifing diverfities 
in fouls, and the fecret principles of that great influence of the 
foul on the body, and of the body on the foul, hitherto deemed 
an impenetrable myftery.’ 

The following quotation from the Preface will give our 
readers a general idea of the plan of this Work. * As the body 
is an extremely complicated machine, to form a found judgment 
ofa fingle fpring, make a juft eftimate of the influence of one 
part upon another, and of every part upon the whole, difcover 
the true relations between effects which appear remote, and 
conieét particular phenomena with their general principles, 
we muft firft be acquainted with the ftructure of the whole ma- 
chine. The anatomift, therefore, muft lay the foundation of 
the edifice ; he alone can inveftigate the fecret fprings which 
at upon the foul, affect it fo ftrongly, and of whofe exiftence 
the generality of mankind have no idea. I therefore begin by 


introducing my reader to the phyfical knowledge of the human 
Li2 : body. 
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body. I defcribe man as an hydraulic machine, and as a come 
pound of veflels and fluids; I then enter into a particular exa- 
mination of thefe veflc]s, of theie fluids, and of the a€tion of the 
organs. I afterwards confider the body in its different mecha. 
nical relations, relatively to the nature of its fun@ions ; careful] 
avoiding a minute and difgufting difplay of anatomical erudition, 
that I may prefent tothereader effentials only, with fome additional] 
obfervatiuns equally folid and interefting. The defcription of 
the animal machine and the explanation of its mechanifm every 
where fucceed each other; and I demonftrate in what manner 
this ftudy conduéts the intelligent obferver to the folution of 
many curious problems. 

‘ As the anatomift muft lay the platform of one part of this 
edifice, the metapbyfician mutt erect the other. From the exami- 
nation of the ftru€ture of the body, therefore, I proceed to enquire 
into the nature of the foul. Firft, I confider its different powers, 
and then trace its progrefs in the unfolding and exercife of them, 
I enter into none of thofe fubtile and ridiculous metaphyfical 
difquifitions, in which fo many writers have wafted their time 
and Jabour; I offer none but folid obfervations, and fuch as are 
{ufceptible of an equal degree of evidence with the moft unquef- 
tioned phyfical truths. 

_.© After we have confidered the fou! and the body indepen- 
dently of each other, we muft confider the two fubftances as 
united, and examine their relations, to be able to folve the won- 
derful phanomena arifing from their reciprocal influence. I 
therefore confider man in this view ; but as it has often happened, 
that authors have compofed long and grave differtations on the 
eaufes of effects which never exifted, [ begin with eftablithin 
fats. Befides, as the great number“of groundlefs. opinions aa 
erroneous fyftems have rendered truth itfelf fufpected, when not 
founded on clear and evident facts, I reafon only from conftant 
and repeated obfervations ; from obfervations univerfally ad- 
mitted and eafily afcertained, and fuch as eftablifh my fyftem on 
the firmeft foundation.’———* After collecting a fufficient number 
of facts, I confider them in all their different afpeéts, account 
for every phenomenon from known phyfical laws, and by an 
attentive examination of them, attempt to draw fufficient light 
to difcover the principles of the reciprocal influence of thefe two 
diftinét fubftances, and the natural explanation of their relations : 
that is, | endeavour to replace in the clafs of fimple effets, thofe 
phenomena, which have occafioned fuch wonder amongft phi- 
Jofophers.’ 

The diffidence and modefty with which the Author concludes 
his preface will give pleafure to every candid reader, and plead his 
excufe for fome hafty expreffions, which are lefs guarded in this 
sefpcét. .* The plan of my Work is top comprehenfive for me 
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to prefume I have explained every relation. On the contrary, I 
am convinced that many things have efcaped me: the fubjeét is 
too copious, and gives rife to fuch an endlefs variety of ideas 
and reflections, that it was frequently with difficulty | could 
keep fight of the main fcope of my defign, fo far from being 
able to exhauft the fubje&t. The great and moft important 
queftion is, whether I have well examined the things which be- 
long to my fubject amidft fo many perplexing ideas. The 
reader is the proper perfon to judge of that.—If I have failed ist 
my aim, I may be at leaft permitted to indulge the hope, that 
my labour will not be entirely thrown away ; that I have thrown 
fome light on many phenomena, which before were involved in 
obfcurity ; removed many difficulties; launched into an ocean 
entirely unknown ; forewarned others of the rocks on which 
myfelf was wrecked, and opened a tract by which others may 
hereafter proceed. If I have thus far fucceeded, my part is 
performed, and (be it fpsken without arrogance) I may fay with 
Taflo, Faccta altrui la fua parte.’ ; 
We could have wifhed, that in a work of this kind the Author 
had rather confined himfelf to clofe and juft reafoning than 
Jaunched out, as he often does, into diffufe and florid declama- 
tion; and fhould he ever have an opportunity of revifing and 
improving his Work, we hope it will be enriched with fome 
valuable materials felected from the beft of our Englifh writers 


on the fubject of Anthropology. R--s 





Arr. XI. Liberal Thoughts on the prefent Dilapidation. of Church 
Houfes ; or, aw equitable Scheme for its Prevention. By Robert Wil« 
fon, M.A. junior Canon of Wells. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 1773. 


ERE we at prefent difpofed to indulge the pleafanter 

fpleen of criticifm, ample room might be found for it 
inthe vislence and verbofity of this thundering canon, who, 
like the Recitatores of old, has fet forth at the fame time both his 
book and himfelf. We fhail, out of compliment then, review 
the canon firft. 

In the year 1760 he was prefented by the Dean and Chapter 
of Wells ¢ to atroublefome vicarage of 150 1. a year.’—But about, 
fix years after this, the fame venerable body, not fuppofing that 
they had already fufficiently plagued him, ufe him ten times 
worfe; for they make him canon of Wells, a troublefome appoint-, 
ment of 2001 a yeat. Before, he was very badly off, for he could 
not get a houfe to put bis head in—a ‘ miferable hovel’ he found 
with the 150]. a year; butnow he is out ef all patience, for it 
appears that thofe rogues, the fenior canons, had only bribe 
him with 2001. a year more to go into a houfe, which, they 
knew, would, like Bacon’s arch, immediately fall on his head as 
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foon as a man of greater learning than themfelves came under 
the roof. : 

To write a Treatife on Dilapidations was the only comfort 
he had left. Yet it is more than probable that this fantaftic 
age will not care arufh for his Dilapidations, and indeed he 
appears to be apprehenfive of it himfelf. 

* Does there arife a fcarcity of fifh, fays he, in Billingfgate 
market? Forthwith my lord mayor with his furred brethren 
affifted by their inferior coadjutors, the common-councilmen, 20 
into profound or deep [the canon does well to explain profound] 
f{peculation upon the tremendous caufes of the want of fuch a 
light diet, or favourite delicacy. The hitherto plump citizens 
already begin to look fomewhat thin, or meagre [very obliging, 
too, this explanation] at the firft apprehenfion of being debarred 
or cut off [very kind to explain debarred likewife] from rega- 
ling their appetites upon moderate terms with this fort of 
dainty. By the alarm founded throughout the whole metropo- 
lis, a ftranger might apprehend the combined fleets of France 
and Spain lay anchoring at the very mouth of the Thames; 
the wards of Farringdon Within and Without, Mr. and Mrs, 
Deputy Waddle are all in arms for fear—they fhould not dine 
well. In fuch a trying conjunéture, therefore, the aforefaid 
fenators as bravely as gravely refolve, without delay, to take up 
for the hazardous fervice of their bellies, all the fifhing-fmacks 
and light craft. in order to keep out of the heart [the Canon 
fhould have added, or belly] of the city that moft dreadful ene- 
my, Capricious hunger.’ 

huge Roterte! You fhall have credit for this, and our neigh- 
bours, Mr. and Mrs. Deputy Waddle, /ha/l read your book on 
Dilapidations. 

But, amoto Ludo, however whimfical this Pamphlet may ap- 
pear in itfelf, the fubjeét is of a ferious nature, and deferves the 
matureft confideration. 

There are two great evils attending dilapidations, under their 
prefent regulation. Oneis the danger that, in procefs of time, 
the greater part of church houfes will become entire ruins for 
want of applying conftant and timely mears to keep them in 
due repair.—The other is the great hardfhip that falls on the 
poor relict of the deceafed incumbent, when, upon the ceflation 
of the income, fhe is called upon to repair what, perhaps, could 
{carcely be repaired with it. 

To remove thefe inconveniences merits the attention of the 
legiflature, which has feveral times exerted itfelf for the fame 
purpofe in favour of the Irifh churches. Mr. Wilfon’s plan 1s 
partly founded on the regulations eftablifhed in thofe churches, 


and is as follows. 
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¢] fhall next, (fays the Canon, with all the brevity of verbc/ity) 

‘ proceed to ftate my own fcheme for the mott etfectual prevention 

of the dilapidation of church houfes, with all poffible brevity and 
clearnefs, which is fimple, obvious and uncompounded.’ 

Thus we fee that the Canon’s {cheme is at once /imple and 
uncompounded, as the honeft publican advertifed that his wine was 
pot only pure but unadulterated, ‘To proceed. 

¢ The fum and fubftance of it in miniature is as follows, that 
each or every prefent or future incumbent, whether archbifhop, 
bithop, dean, dignitary, reCtor, vicar, or perpetual curate, laying 
out (under the proper directions of his refpective governor, the 
king, archbifhop, or bifhop) one, two, three, or four years clear in- 
come upon his particular preferment, fhall either upon removal 
or death, inftantly become intitled to an annuity of ten, twenty, 
thirty or forty years, at or after the rate of ten fer cen/. for any 
given capital fo expended in neceflary improvements.’ 

By this fcheme, a living of 1001. a year, provided 400]. has 
been laid out upon the houfe, may be charged with an annuiiy 
of 401. a year, for ten, twenty, thirty or forty years, a circum- 
ftance which would render it hardly worth any perfon’s accept- 
ance. And when it is confidered that there are many more 
livings under than above this yearly value, fuch a regulation with 
re[pect to them in particular, would be ftill worfe. 

. In fhort, the beft method of regulating dilapidations appears 
to us to be that of fequeftration. When a living becomes void, 
let the building belonging to it be examined by the officers of 
the ordinary, who fhall make report of the fum neceflary to be 
expended upon them, and let the profits of the living, after pay- 
ing the officiating minifter, be applied to that purpofe. This 
might be done, were it even neceflary to take down and rebuild, 
which, perhaps, might in many inftances be the moft effectual 
method. An aétof parliament would be neceffary for this, to 
prevent lapfes, the guare impedits of patrons, &c. &c. But it 
would certainly prove the leaft obnoxious means of keeping 


church houfes in proper repair. . 





Art. XIV. Richardi Mead Monita et Praecepta Medica, per multis 
notationibus, &c. The Medical Admonitions and Precepts of 
_ Dr. Mead, illuftrated with a variety of Notes and Obfervitions, by 
Sir Clifton Wintringham, M. D. R.S.S. Phyfician to the 
King, &c. &c. 8va. z2vols. 10s. Robfon. 1773. 


H E juftly celebrated Dr. Mead, drew up, in an elegant 
and concife manner, the refult of his own extenfive ex- 


perience with refpeét to difeafes in general ; and thus formed his 
Monita et Praecepta Medica. 
This Work has been, defervedly, well received by the public ; 


it is however in mapy refpects defective. The pathological 
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conclufions are not always fatisfaCtory ; neither are the particy- 
lar remedies always found to an{wer the high encomiums which 
have been pafled on them. | 

Sir Clifton Wintringham, in order to render this ufeful Work 
more complete, has added a variety of notes and obfervations, 
The notes are introduced at the foot of the page; and the ob. 
fervations are thrown at the end of each volume, in the form of 
an appendix. And upon the whole, we think them a valuable 
addition to the original. 

A work of this nature admits of little more than a general 
charaéter. We fhall felect however, and tranflate, a thort 
paflage from the appendix to the firft volume. 

Camphor is an article in our Materia Medica, the virtues of 
which are as yet very imperfectly afcertained. ‘The following is 
Dr.Wintringham’s recommendation of this medicine, in mania- 
cal cafes.—-—After bleeding, purgatives, and the warm bath, 
our Editor thus proceeds : ; 

Si ne fub his quidem quies ulla faéta fit, tum maniaco, &c, &c. 
“If by this method, the difeafe does not begin to give way, I 
dire&t my maniacal patient to take a bolus of camphor in the 
evening, confifting of half a dram of camphor and two drams of 
the conferve of wood-forrel, mallows, or hipps. I have been 
fometimes agreeably furprized to find that during the night, the 
patient has been lefs furious, has been more difpofed to fleep, 
and has had a gentle moifture diffufed over the body —The fuc- 
ceeding day, care has been taken to keep the body foluble, to 
repeat the warm bath, and to exhibit the camphor bolus again 
in the evening. Under thefe favourable appearances 1 have. 
rarely been difappointed in what I moft earneftly wifhed: the 
patient has been more compofed, has flept more, and has had an 
eafy moifture over the whole body. ‘I'he next day, the bleeding 
and warm bath are repeated, the body is in the mean. time kept 
open, and the camphor adminiftred only every other night.— 
By this fimple method, I have found the maniacal fymptoms 
become-daily more moderate, fo that in three weeks the patient 
has been reftored to health both of body and mind.’ 

‘ But notwithftanding fome fuccefsful cafes of this kind, I 
muft confefs, that the event has been often lefs agreeable to my 
wifhes; and that camphor, and every other medical refource, 
have proved ineffeCtual.’ 
~ Camphor-has long been confidered as a powerful remedy in 
maniacal cafes; but it has likewife frequently been found to 
be. a medicine extremely uncertain in its effe&s. , Should it 
however,. when exhibited in the manner here direéted by Dr. 
Wintringham, reftore only a fmall proportion of thofe unhappy 
patients, who labour under this difeafe, it may juftly be efteemed 
a valuable medicine. L Gavodve 
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Art. XV. 4 Catalogue of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and Bas-Reliefs ; 
with a general Account of Vafes and other Ornaments, after thé 
Antique, made by Wedgwood and Bentley; and fold at their 
Rooms in Great Newport-Street, London. 12mo. 18. Cadell, 


&c. 1773+ 


HIS publication will moft conveniently ferve as a clue 

to guide us through the labyrinth of that multifarious 
exhibition of elegant manufactures furnifhed by the above. 
named ingenious artifts *. 

Thefe Gentlemen have prefaced the enumeration of their va- 
rious and ornamental works with fome introductory obfervations, 
tending to fhew the ufe and neceffity of fuch a Casitas as is 
here laid before the public; and from thefe we fhall tranfcribe 
a few paflages, for the information of thofe Readers of our Re- 
view, who, although refiding at a diftance from the capital, 
are not inattentive to what paffes in the regions of Tafte, nor 
indifferent to the improvements we are daily making in thofe 
laudable arts, which at once improve the minds and polifh the 
manners of men, 

‘ The variety of new articles, it is remarked, which many of their 
refpectable friends have not feen; and multitudes of perfons of cu- 
‘slofity and tafte in the works of Art have never heard of, render fome 
Account or Catalogue of them defirable, and even neceffary > but 
many of the Articles, and efpecially the Vafes, being of fuch a na- 
ture, as not to admit of fatisfactory and clear defcriptions; feveral 
parts of this Catalogue can only give a flight and general enumera- 
tion of the Clefés, without defcending to particulars. / 

‘ We hall, however, hope to make the general enumeration fuf- 
ficiently intelligible ; and defcend to particulars where the nature of 
the fubjecis admit of it. 

‘ The compofitions, or bodics of which the ornamental pieces aré 
made, may be divided into the following branches : 

‘I. A compofition of Terra Cotta; refemb!ing porphyry, lapis 
lazuli, jafper, and other beautiful ftones of the vitrefcent, or cryf- 
talline clafs. 

© If. A fine Slack Porcelain, having nearly the fame properties as 
the Ba/altes, refitting the attacks of acids; being a touch-ftone ta 
coppers filver, and gold, and equal in hardnefs to agate or por- 
phyry. 

‘ III. A fine white Bifcuit Ware, or Zerra Cotta, polifhed and an- 
polifhed,’ 

The produétions of this beautiful manufactory, are here di- 
vided into the following clafies ; 


I. Cameos and Intaglios. . 
Il, Bas-Reliefs, Medallions, Cameo-Medallions, Tablets, &cs 





chiefly claffical fubjects. 
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* See Monthly Review for March 1772, p. ig? 
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IlJ. Heads of Grecian Statefmen, Philofophers, Poets, &c, 

IV. The ancient Roman Hiftory, from the Foundation of the 
City to the End of the Confular Government, including 
the Age of Auguftus ; in a regular Series of 60 Medals, 
from Daffier. 

V. Heads of illuftrious Romans, of various Sizes. 

VI. The Twelve Czfars, three Sizes: their Empreffes, two 
Sizes f. 

VII. Sequel of Emperors, from Nerva to Conflantine the Great, 
inclufive. 

VIII. Heads of the Popes, from Daffier. 

IX. Kings of England, from ditto. 

X. Heads of illuffrious Moderns, from Chaucer to the prefent 
Time. 

XI. Mifcellaneous Heads. 

XII. Bufts, fma!l Statues, Boys, Animals, &c. 

XIII, Various Kinds of Lamps, and Candelabria, ufeful and 
ornamental, 

XIV. Tea-pots, Coffee- pots, Sugar-difhes, Cream Ewers, with 
Cabinet Cups and Saucers, of various Kinds, in the Eiru/- 
can ftyle. 

XV. Flower-pots, of various Kinds. 

XVI. Ornamental Vafes, of antique Forms in a Compofition 
of Terra Cotta, refembling Agate, Jafper, Porphyry, and 
~~ variegated Stones, of the vitrefcent or cryftalline 

ind. 

XVII. Antique Vafes, Urns, &c. of black Porcelain, or arti- 
ficial Bafaltes, high finifhed, with Bas-relief Ornamenis, 

XVIII. Painted Etrufcan Vafes, Pateras, &c. 

XIX. Vafes, Urns, Ewers, &c. ornamented with Encauttic 

"Paintings. 

XX. Tablets for Chimney-pieces, and Pictures for Cabinets 
and inlaying, upon Plates of the artifical Bafaltes, and on 
a new Kind of enamelled Plates. 

A word or two, upon fome of thefe clafles, may gratify the 
curiofity of many of our Readers. 

Of the fecond clafs we have the following explanation : 

* The pieces in this clafs are of various fizes, from two or three 
inches diameter, to fixteen or eighteen. The fubjeéts are either 
made in the 4/ack Bafaltes, which, in large pieces, has the appear- 
ance of antique Bronze; or in the poli/bed Bi/cuit with encauftie Grounds; 
and have the effect of /arge Cameos. In this clafs is included a fet of 
Herculaneum Figures, finely modeled, and highly finifhed, made both 
in the black Bafaltes with Etrufcan red burnt-in grounds, and in po- 
lithed Bifcuit ; with brown and grey grounds; fit either for inlaying, 





7 t The Cefars and Empreffes are from the beit antiques, and highly 
finifhed. 
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as Medallions, in the pannels of rooms, as Tablets for chimney- 
pieces, OF for hanging up, as ornaments in libraries, &c. for which 
laft purpofe, fone of them have rich compartments of the fame ma- 
terial, modeled and burnt together with the Bas-reliefs. 

+ All the articles in this clafs may be employed as pictures for 
drefling-rooms, or for ornamenting writing-tables, book-cafes, cabi- 
nets, and the walls of apartments, in the richeft manner; and, con- 
fidering the value of the fubjects, and the various fires and rifques 
to which they are expofed, at a very moderate expence. 

‘ Tablets for chimney-pieces made this way, are capable of the 
highett finifhing, and the moft perfect fharpnefs; of being relieved 
by durable burnt-in grounds ; and are not only much harder and more 
durable than marble; but, as we have faid above, equal to agate or 

rphyry.’ 

Of Clafs Ill. Meffrs. W. and B. obferve, that * the peculiar fitnefs 
of their déack Ba/altes for rendering exact and durable copies of ane 
tique Medallions, Heads of illuftrious Men, &c. at a moderate price, 
has induced them to aim at a Biographical Catalogue of diftinguifhed 
characters, for the illuftration of that pleafing and inftrudtive branch 
of hiftory.’ 

Clafs XL ‘ Thefe Lamps are both of the variegated pebble, and 
black compofition. ‘They bear the flame perfectly well, and are ft 
for chambers, halls, ftair-cafes, &c. 

‘ The Tripod Lamps with feveral Lights, are highly enriched, and 
will be fuitable ornaments for the fineit apartments.’ 

Clafs XVII. * The Ya/es of this clafs (in which there is a great 
variety of forms) as well as the Paintings are copied from the antique 
with the utmoft exaétnefs; as they are to be found in Dempiter, 
Gorius, Count Caylus, Pafferius, but more efpecially in the moft 
chgice and comprehenfive collection of Sir William Hamilton; which, 
to the honour of the collector, and of this nation, and for the advan- 
tage of artifts, is now placed in the Britifh Mufeum, 

‘ The art of painting Vafes in the manner of the Etrufcans has 
been loft for ages ; and was fuppofed, by the ingenious author of the 
Differtations on Sir William Hamilton’s Muteum, to have been loft 
in Pliny’s time, The Proprietors of this Manufactory have been fo 
happy as to re-difcover and revive this long loft art; fo as to have 
given fatisfaction to the moft critical judges; by émventing a fet of 
Encauftie Colours, effentially different trom common Examel Colours, 
both in their zature and effects; and by the difcovery of a compofi- 
tion proper to receive them. 

‘ And as it is evident the finer fort of Erru/can Vafes, found in 
Magna Grecia, are truly Greek workmanfhip, and ornamented chiefly 
with Grecian fubjeéts, drawn from the pureft fountain of the arts ; 
it is probable many of the figures and groupes upon them, preferve 
to us fketches or copies of the moft celebrated Grecian paintings ; 
fo that few monuments of antiquity better deferve the attention of 
the Antiquary, of the Connoiffeur, and the Artift, than the painted 
Etrufcan Vafes,’ 

To the account given in the Appendix to the 46th volume 
of our Review (p. 647) of the art of Encaufiic Painting, we may 

now 
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now add the fhort hiftory and defcription of it, which we find 
in the commentary on Clafs XIX. 

‘ When the Proprietors of this Manufaétory carefully infpeéted 

fome original Etrufcan Vafes (fhewn them by his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland) with a view of imitating them, it was the general 
fenfe of all the Connoiffieurs and Antiquaries who fpoke of this fub.. 
ject, that the Art was /of; and afterwards, when Sir William Ha. 
milton’s book was publifhed, and with a truly liberal {pirit prefented 
to them by Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn, this fentiment was not only 
confirmed, but fuch a defcription given of the difficulties of the Art 
itfelf, as was fufticient to damp all hopes of fuccefs in attempting to 
revive it: but the Proprietors had happily made a confiderable pro- 
grefs in their difcovery before they read this difcouraging account; 
being fet to work by fome proof fheets of Sir William Hamilton’s 
book, put into the hands of Mr. Wedgwood by Lord Cathcart ; and 
having carefully infpected the above mentioned, and fome other eol- 
leGtions of Etrufcan Vafes, that were then in England; as well as 
perufed with attention all that the late illuftrious Count Caylus had 
written upon Etrufcan Antiquities. 
__ € When the Manufatturers had carefully examined the original 
®trufcan Vafes, they were convinced that the colours of the figures 
could not be fuccefsfully imitated with Enamel; and that their fuc- 
cefs in attempting to revive this loft Art would chiefly depend upon 
the dijcovery of a new kind of examel colours, to be made upon other 
principles, and have effeés effentially different from thofe that were 
then in ufe, and are of the nature of glafs: the Etrufcan colours 
being burnt in, fmooth, and durable; but without any glafy luftre. 

‘ In confequence of this obfervation, and by a great variety of 
experiments, this difcovery has been made, and a fet of encau/fic co- 
lours invented, not only fuflicient completely to imitate the paintings 
upen the Etrufcan Vafes ; but to do much more ; to give to the beauty 
of defign, the advantages of light and fhade in various colours ; and 
to render paintings durable without the defect of a varnifhed or glafly: 
furface. An object earnettly defired by perfons of critical tafte in all 

es, and in modern times, without fuccefs. 

‘ The ingenious experiments of Count Caylus to make encau/ic 
pidtures had the fame obje&t as ours, in point of tafte; but his ufe of 
Wa2 in compliance with the letter of Pliny, had he fucceeded ever 
fo well in the execution, muft have rendered his pictures very liable 
to be injured by any confiderable degree of heat to which they might 
have been expofed; and the manner of applying the colours was 
Jiable to many difficulties. and inconveniences. It is evident this 
kind of painting in cosoured wax, has little or no refemblance to ours 
‘but in name. 

< Our Encauftic Colours can be applied with great eafe and cer- 
tainty ; they change very little in the fire; are not liable to run out 
of drawing ; are perfectly durable, and not glaffy; they have all the 
advantages of Enamel, without its effential defects.’ 

In explaining the twentieth (and laft) article, it is obferved 
that thefe Tablets, &c. may be applied, and have been applied, 
to great advantage, in chimncy-pieces, and cabinets. 
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MEDICAL, 
Art.16. Medical and Philofophical Commentaries. By a Society 

in Edinburgh. Vol. I. PartI. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray, &c. 

1 ° 

iis work, the compilers inform us, will confift annually of 

four numbers, one of which will be publithed quarterly. It 
will give a concife view of all the difcoveries and improvements 
which hall, from time to time, be made or propofed in medicine, 
or thofe branches of philofophy moft intimately conneéted with it, 
as {oon as an account of them can be obtained from the tranfa@tions 
of public focieties, the writings of private perfons, or an extenfive 
correfpondence. 

‘ Every number will comprehend four fe€ions, treating of the 
following fubjeéts: an account of the beft new books in medicine, 
and thofe branches of philofophy moft intimately conneéted with it ; 
medical cafes and obfervations; medical news; and a lift of new 
medical publications.’ | 

The firit part of the prefent number, contains feventy-fix pages, 
and comprehends a judicious abftract or abridgment of twelve new 
publications. —'The fecond part confifts of ten pages, and contains 
three articles: 1. An uncommon tumour of the thigh, fuccefsfully 
extirpated. 2. The cafe of a woman who fpit up, from her lungs, 
a great quantity of pure bile: and, 3. A fracture of the fkull, with 
the lofs of part of the fubftance of the brain, cured. —The third part 
contains eight pages of medical news, the chief articles of which are, 
Mr, Hewfon’s doétrine of the formation of the red globules, the ufes 
of the flowers of zinc in epileptic cafes, and the efficacy of the vi- 
triolic acid in the cure of the t.ch.—The fourth and laft part fur- 
nifhes only the titles of twenty-feven new books. 

The moft obvious remark which occurs with refpe& to this pe- 
riodical work, is, that the compilers have promifed too much.—I¢ 
is faid, * a concife view of all the difcoveries and improvements in me- 
dicine, or thofe branches of philofophy mof? intimately connefed with it 
will be given, as foon as an account of them can be chtained from the 
tranfa&tions of public focieties, or the writings of private perfons.—Now 
moit readers will be ready to alk,—‘* Is there not a fingle difcovery, 
is there not a fingle improvement, in all the twenty-ieven articles 
which make up the prefent quarterly catalogue ?—in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfa@tions, for inftance ?—or many other valuable works which 
make part of thefe twenty-feven articles 7” 

Our compilers would move eafily and ufefully take in the whole 
field of medical publications, by adopting the following plan ; viz. to 
felect from the various works, every fngular fad, every ufeful im- 
provement, and every important dijcovery, aud tranfmit thefe to the 
public rather than general abfrads.—-'Their work would then be a 
valuable collection of medical records; in which the reader would at 
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once fee the progrefs of the healing art, and at the fame time know 
to what work he might apply for more particular information, 

We thall only add, that there appears to be an impropriety in the 
title-page of this publication.—Medical Commentarics.—Are abftragts 
of new books, Commentaries ?—Are detached hiftories, Commentaries ? 
—Are fhort articles of medical news, Commentaries ?—Or has a mere 
catalogue of books any claim to the title of Commentaries ? 

*,* The fecond number of this work is publifhed; and is now 


under perufal. 
Art. 17. Confiderations on the Ufe and Abufe of Antimonial ude 


cines in Fevers and other Diforders, &c. Read in a Society of Phy. 

ficians, and publifhed by Order of the Prefident and Council, 

%vo. Murray. 1773. 

This Performance will naturally excite in the Reader an idea not 
very diffimilar to that prefented by Horace’s 
turpiter atrum 

Definit in pifcem Mulier formofa fuperne. 

Our medical Orator for a long while prefents himfelf in the pleaf. 
ing form or femblance of a benevolent and intelligent phyfician, 
laudably inveftigating an interefting chemical fubject, in a liberal 
and {cientific manner: but towards the end of his Gestion, his cloak 
drops off, and the cloven foot of guackery fuddenly appears, and fhocks 
the fpeftator. The change too is in the higheft degree unexpeéted 
and abrupt; though the Speaker endeavours to foften the unnatural 
and difgraceful tranfition: but he does it in fuch a manner as cannot 
fail to excite ftill further difguft, by the aukwardnefs and tran/parency 
of his attempt to impofe on our underftandings, | 

After a fufficiently accurate but concife account of all the various 
antimonial preparations in common ufe, accompanied with obfer. 
vations on their refpective defects, the Author clofes the lift with the 
recipe of Dr, James’s powder, as delivered by himfelf upon oath; 
and juftly obferves, that the abfurd and unchemical procefs (where 
antimony, for inftance, is moft profoundly direéted to be calcined with 
animal oil; and quickfilver to be diftilled thrice from crude antimo- 
ny, &c.) would even difgrace the receipt-book of the moft ignorant old 
woman. Hethen tellsthe focicty that the grand defideratum feems to 
be, to procure a preparation of antimony, which ‘ is perfectly foluble 
in water, invariably of the fame ftrength, and the dofe fuch, that the 
difference of a grain or two fhall be attended with no danger or 
difappointment.’ 

‘ I thall now proceed, fays our Orator, to lay before the fociety the 
intire procefs by which I have produced the febrifuge powder, which 
now lies on the table ;’? and which, we are afterwards told, poffeffes 
all the above-mentioned defirable requifites,;—and is, in:fhort, if we 
may credit the paper of directions annexed to this {peech, nearly an 
wniverfal medicine. 

We take it for granted that our Orator kept his word with his 
felec&t hearers ; but here the impatient, mortified, and poffibly indig- 
nant reader begins to find what kind of company he has got into; 
for initead of the intire procefs, he is now prefented only witha 
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phics he mutt be content to fuppofe that the mighty fecret is enve- 

Joped. If he has temper to proceed any further, he may learn the 

weighty reafons our confiderate Author affigns for this condu&, and 

will be aftonifhed, with us, at the Singular apprchenfivenefs, and con- 

cern for the public health, which dictated this referve; as well as at 

the method which he and the fociety have found themfelves necefitated 
to purfue, in order to effect their Zenevolent purpofes. 

Having communicated to his hearers the procefs of the Opus mag- 
num, he a pleads for their indulgence, while he makes * what may 
pefitly be thought, a very extraordinary and improper propofal ;’—~ 
but which, fays he, ‘ probably a little fober reflection may reconcile 
to our delicacy.” He then humbly moves ‘ that the procefs for mak- 
ing this powder be carefully concealed from the public.’ His beft, 
indeed his only reafons are, that ‘ the public are not honeft enough 
to be trufted with a medicine of fuch importance,’—and * Chemiits, 
alas! are no honefter than their neighbours,’ and will probably 
adilterate it. He then propofes to the affembled doétors, that it be 
prepared in their own laboratory under their own in{pection, and that 
fome one creditable perfon in Edinburgh and London be appointed 
to vend it. 

Here enfues a folemn paufe in the oration, preparatory ‘to the 
fcene that follows; and at this period a general blufh appears to us 
to have fuffufed itfelf over the countenances of the whole affembly : 
—for here our Orator exclaims—‘ Zhe propofal hurts you; 3 fee it does 3° 
but, he denounces, ‘ there is zo alternative.’ The ingenuous emotion 
however, excited doubtlefs by a regard to propriety of character and 
decorum, in time fubfided, and gave way to more cogent and feeling 
confiderations. The Orator now makes two propofals ;—either to fix 
the price fo low, as merely to defray the expence of ingredients and 
preparation: ‘ or,’ he adds, ‘ if you think it more advifeable to gain 
fomething to the fociety, let the /urp/us be appropriated to any ufeful 
purpofe, fuch as purchafing books towards forming a medical library,” 

How thefe delicate dogtors atted under the herd necefity to which, 
merely by the roguery of chemifts, they were reduced; and what 
part of the alternative they finally adopted, may be now feen in their 
printed hand bills, and in the moft difgraceful columns of our news- 
papers: where their miraculous powder, fabricated from that coftly 
drug, antimony, is announced at a price which, ?* the fcheme takes, 
and ‘the phyficians in all countries’ adopt their , uwder, may furnith 
the partners, as we may now Call them, with a noble /urplus for the 
‘ furnifbing a library,’ as well as for‘ other u/eful purpofes.’ 

We have taken more notice of this produétion than it might 
otherwife feem to merit, on account of the novelty of this manceuvre ; 

which may poffibly be adopted and {till further improved upon, and 
extended to fome of the nicer chemical preparations, by other gra- 
duated affociations. We might now leave the Reader to his own 
inferences: but we muft add, that never, to the beft of our reol- 
leétion, did Quackery appear in fo very auguft and dignified a form. 
We have long indeed been accuftomed to fee the jolitary names of 
individuals, with the annexed titles of Licentiates, Batchelors, and 
Dottors of Phyfic, Angly gracing and authenticating the fuperlative 
2 virtues 
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virtues of their refpective arcana: but we have never till now beheld 
a noftram ushered into the world, as in the prefent inftance, under the 
high ‘ Refolves,’ and * Orders’ of the Prefident, Council, and Fellows of 
a Society of Phyficians; who modettly indeed conceal their names 

and leave us to guefs at their place of refidence; but expe& we are 
to fwallow their grand arcanum under the united and weighty fanc. 
tion of numbers and titles. The cautious and rational praétitioner 
will however, we imagine, require better authenticated teftimony, in 
proof of its vistues, than the fpeech of an axonymous orator, delivered 
before the anonymous prefident and council of an anonymous fociety 

exifting he knows not where, and who are to pocket three fhillings 
for every packet they can difpofe of. The common and numerous 
dabblers in quack medicines too will, we apprehend, expeé the 
ftring of affidavits ufual on thefe occafions, to confirm and quicken 
their faith. ‘They too are fond of knowing the names of the great 
doétors whofe compofitions they fo glibly fwallow. Great, indeed, 
is their faith, and their love of myftery ; but, in the prefent inftance, 


we think this fecret and fhy fociety have greatly over dofed them. B,. 
Art. 18. The prefent Pradtice of Midwifery confidered. 8vo. 2 fi } 


Baldwin. 1773. 

We have already faid, and hinted, more than perhaps was nec 
fary, or decent, on the unfeemly fubject handled in this pamphlet, 
when we tranfcribed and commented upon fome of the reveries of a 
former furious antagonift of the men-midwives*. The prefent 
Writer fupports the fame fide of the argument, with lefs excentricity, 
and with fomewhat more temper; though he fometimes reminds us of 
his predeceflor, by the extravagance of fome of his fuggeftions, and 
his great apprehenfivenefs for the purity of the ladies. He alarms us 
too with apprehenfions of another kind. In one place he tells us that 

litical arithmeticians have obferved that the number of the people 
in thefe kingdoms has been greatly leflened within thefe Jaft hundred 
years ; and then profoundly remarks, that it is ‘ nearly fo long fince 
men-midwives have bufied their heads and their hands, in preferv- 
ing the lives of our women and children.’ He very wifely, however, 
does not take upon him to determine, whether ¢4ey are chargeable 
with this depopulation. 

In difpute with Dr. Slop, uncle Toby, in his laconic way, ftarted 
this very kind of argument ;—not offenfively, good foul! againft the 
men-midwives, but merely as it ftruck his pericranium that mmulti- 
plication jogged on at a very tolerable rate, before the tire-tete and 
forceps were in fafhion.—* J wz/2, Dr. S/op, fays he, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, you bad feen what prodigious armies we had in Flan- 
ders’—Dr. Slop, you mait know, had been wondring how the world 
had fubfifted fo long, without the apparatus of thefe male gentry. 

The pamphlet is not ill-written, and the Author feems to have 
ftudied Sneillie, and to have taken fome pains to maie himielf matter 
of his fubjet: but in many parts of his fatire againit the male- 
practitioners, he is either uncandid, or ill informed, Some of the 
abufes however which he notices, particularly the wanecefary previous 
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praminations, which, he tells us, are now fo much in fafhion, are un- 

doubtedly highly Indecent, and deferve the fewere reprehenfion he 

beftows upon them. a 

Art. 19. Some ufeful Hints and friendly Admonitions to young Sur- 
geons, ow the Pra@ice of Midwifery. By John Gibfon, Surgeon and 
Man-midwife in Harwich. t2mo. 1s, Colchefter. 1772. 

We are puzzled to difcover what reafons could induce the Author 
‘o fend this diminutive and unimportant volume into the world;— 
rofefling, as he does, a diftidence of his own abilities, a great want 
of leifure, and ‘ the great diflike and fear he has of appearing in print 
in this criticifing age.’ His avowed motives are ‘ the tender regard he 
has always had for the fair-fex,’ and for the honour of his profeifion. 
He tells us too that he hears ‘ of mifchief being often done ;’ but we 
fee not how itis likely to be prevented by this frivolous publication. 
His fhort caution at page xiii. is fcarce wanted at this time of the day. 
To thefe declared motives we may venture to add fome little inclina- 
tion in the Author to let usa!) know that he has Jot only three women, 
out of near zoco that he has delivered—[id populus curat feilicetr]—but 
we do not find any thing here delivered, that will enable others to go 
and do likewife, In the only new obfervation we here meet with, we 
apprehend that he is very much in the wrong. We fhall only add 
that, fmall as this tract is, he has condefcended to eke it out, by a 
concluding chapter, the greater part of which is tranfcribed, almot 
verbatim, from Dr. Smeilie*, without the moit diftant acknowledge- 

ment. 

Art. 20. A praétical Treatife on Difeafes of the Preafts of Women, 
(¢. By William Rowley, Surgeon and Man-midwife, and Sur- 
geon to St. John’s Hofpital, Svo.. 1s. 6d. Newberry. 

The praétice recommended by the Author, in the fimple inflam. 
mation of the breafts, confifts only in emptying the veffels, exhibiting 
diuretics and gentle laxatives, and enjoining great moderarign in the 
ufe of liquids. In his treatment of the more complicated diforders of 
thefe parts, attended with abfcefs, and {chirrous or cancerous indura- 
tions, we find little thatis new. He cbferves however that there 
are applications which ‘ without the ufe of either knife or cauftic, 
give certain eafe in the moft inveterate cancerous ulcers.’ Thefe re- 
medies, he adds, which are various, and chietly of the fatarnine kind, 
he fhall hereafter communicate in his obfervations on the canecr; 
‘in [the treatment of] which difeafe, he flatters himfelf, he has made 
fome confiderable improvements.’ Pp. 

MiscC&ELLANEOUS,. 

Art. 21. Obfervations on a late Publication entitled * Mi-moirs of 
Great Britain, by Sir John Dalrympie.’ in which {ome Errors, Mif- 
reprefentations, and the Lefign of that Compiler and his Affociates 
aredetected. gto. 2s. Almon. 1773. 

When this Work was firft announced to the public, we were in 
hopes that it might contain fomething well worthy of attention. 
Itis doitg no injuitice to it to iay, that it has totally difappointed 
Our expectations. It is, indeed, a mean performance, in every view 
in which it can be confidered. The compoiition is flovenly and 
Incorrect ; it abounds with party reficctions, enti cly foreign to the 
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fubject; and it gives us angry fufpicions and furmifes, inftead of. 
fober and judicious reafonings. If there be {cattered, here and there, 
a tew obf{ervations which have fome degree of truth and juftice, they. 
are mixed with fuch a mafs of abfurdity and prejudice, that we can. 
not extract them for the benefit or entertainment of our Readers, 
We fhould rejoice to fee a full and candid enguiry into Sir, John Dal- 
rymple’s Memoirs; an enquiry in which the authenticity of the ma- 
terials, the accuracy ofthe tranfcripts, the weight of the authorities, 
and the propriety of the remarks are carefully and critically exa- 
mined. Such an enquiry would tend to prevent hafty impreffions, 
and rafh conclufions, with regard tothe mott refpeétable characters in 
the Englifh hiilory. 


Art. 22. An Examination into the Nature and Evidence of the 


Charges brought again? Lord William Rufel, and Algernon Sidney, 
by Sir Fohn Dalrymple, Bart. in his Memoirs of Great Britain, By 
Jofeph Towers. Svo. 1s. Towers. 1773. 

This performance is very different from, and greatly fuperior to 
that which is mentioned in the preceding article. It is a rational 
and a juft vindication of the two eminent patriots, Lord William 
Ruffel and Algernon Sidney. The Author ftates their general cha- 
racter and conduct; and then confiders Barillon’s charges againft 
them in two points of view. He fhews, in the firt place, that, ad- 
mitting the whole which is related of them to be ftriétly true, they 
are capable of being entirely defended; and, fecondly, that the 
teftimony of Barillon cannot be regarded as fufficient and credible 
evidence to their prejudice. Mr. 1 owers has added fome pertinent 
and {pirited obfervations in favour of patriotifm. The fubject, even 
{fo far only as concerns Ruffel and Sidney, is not, perhaps, yet ex- 
havfted ; but what is here offered will, we doubt not, give great fatis- 
faction to every candid and liberal mind. oe 

&> The continuation of our review of Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs 
was crawn up for the prefent month, but came to the printer’s hands 
too late for infertion. 

Art. 23. 4 Voyage from England ta India, in the Year 1754, and 
an Hiltorical Narrative of the Operations of the Squadron and 
Army in India, under the Command of Vice-Admiral Watfon and 
Co]. Clive, in the Years 17:5, 175°, and 1757. ‘Including the 
Correfpondence between the Admiral and the Nabob Seraja Dowla. 
Interiperfed with fome Interefting Paflages relating to the Manners, 
Cuitoms, &c. of feveral Nations in tiindoftan. Alfo a Journey 

“from ierfia to England, by an unufual route.—tlluftrated with a 

. Chart, Maps, and other Copper-platefj By Edward Ives, Efq; 
formerly Surgeon of Admiral Watfon’s Ship, and of his Majeity’s 
Hofpita! in the EaitIndies. 4to. il. 5s. Dilly. 1773. 
From the preface we learn, that the manufcript of this Work was 

tranfcribed from the Author’s original papers eleven years ago, merely 
for his own amufement, and for the gratification of his family and 
friends ; but that ha ing been lately prevailed on to fubmit the Work 
to the perufal of two or three gentlemen of dillinction in the republi¢ 
of letters, they perfuaded him to fend it to the prefs, not doubting 
bat thatic would prove both entertaining and ufeful to the world. 

Ve entirely agree with Mr. Ives’s learned friends. This Work, 
notwithiianding fome trivial cireumftances merely — - 
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Author himfelf, and his concerns, (which might well have been 
{pared) abounds with curious, entertaining, andimportant particulars, 
which cannot fail of gratifying the inquifitive reader. With refpec to 
utility, we would particularly recommend the medical part; in 
which will be found an account of the difeafes which prevailed in 
Admiral Watfon’s fquadron, with a defcription of moft of the trees, 
fhrubs, and plants of India, and their medicinal virtues, In this part 
of the Work we have alfo a valuable letter, written by a late ingenious 

hyfician, on the difeafes incidental to Europeans at Gambroon, in 


the Perfian gulph. 
This Work is alfo enriched by the obfervations made on the Eaft 


‘Indians, and on the animal and vegetable productions of their coun- 


try, by the Author’s late friends, the Rev. Mr. Cobbe, and Mr. George 

Thomas, whofe papers fell into his hands foon after their deceafe. 
Among the hiftorical events here detailed, we have a very curious 

account of the famous expedition again{t Angria the pirate; with 
the capture of his fortrefs, Geriah; of which there are three views, 
well engraved.—The ftory of the cruel and treacherous Nabob, Sera- 
jah Dowla, is likewife a very interefting part of the work; and as 
the account here given, of the negociations with that tyrant, of the 
war againit him, and of his juftly merited death, feems to be written 
with great honeffy, joined to the beft information; there is no donbt 
but that 1t will be particularly ace: ptable to many Readers: efpecially 
at this junture, when the atchievements of the ever fortunate CLive 
have fo much and fo lately engaged the public attention. 

Among the other engravings, there is a general map of the courfe 
of the river Euphrates, and of the unufual route taken by Mr. Ives 
and his companions, in their return to Europe, through Afiatic 
Turkey, ‘This map will be the more tri: to geographical 
Readers, ‘ as it conveys an increafe of knowledge in the geography 
of a country which hae hitherto been but little known; and as the 
truth and accuracy thereof may be entirely depended on, being done 
by the late ingenious Mr. Doidge, from his own, and the joint obfer- 
vations of Capt. James Alms of the royal navy.’ 

On the whole, we have been much pleafed with the narratives of 
Mr. Ives, who writes with the air of an honeft man, as well as a fen- 
fible, intelligent obferver of the fcenes and tranfactions which pafied 
in review before him. 

Art. 24. Lhe Opinions of Mr. Fames Eyre, Mr. Edmund Hefkins, 
Mr. E. Thurlow, and Mr. Fohn Dunning, on the Subje& of Lord 
Clive’s Faghire. ‘Towhich are added his Lordfhip’s Letter to the 
Proprietors of Eaft India Stock *. With the Anfwer of an eminent 
Counfellor to his Lordfhip’s Letter +, likewife addreffed to the 
Proprietors on the fame Subje&t. Svo. 1s. Gd. Evans, 

The opinions of the gentlemen above mentioned, were all clearly 
againit Lord Clive’s title to the jaghire or lordihip of the company’s 
lands, efpecially Mr. Thurlow’s, which is expreffed in very ttrong 
terms. Lord Clive’s letter, and the rep'y, were feparately publifhed 
nine years ago.— Whether the opinions of Meff. Eyre, &c. were pub- 
lifhed before the year 1773, is a circumftance beyond the reach of our 
recolleétion. N, 

* See Rev. vol. xxx. p. 249. + Idem, p. 414. 
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Art. 25. Reflections upon Tythes, ferioufly addrefled in behalf of 
the Clergy, to the gentlemen aflociated for the Purpofe of confider- 
ing of an Equivalent for the Payment of Tithes in kind: demon. 
{trating that no Equivalent can be devised, which thefe Gentlemen 
will not think liable to the fame Complaints and Objections. Bya 
Ciergyman of Wiltthire. 8vo. 6d. Salifbury printed, and fold 
by Elorsfield in London, 1773. 

‘There is not perhaps in the long lift of our taxes, one that is paid 
with fo much ijlewill as the tithe; which, befide the confideration of 
its being a heavy drawback on the induitry of the farmer, may be 
owing to its being paid to private proprietors inftead of the govern- 
ment. Accordingly we find it a fruitful fource of parochial difcon- 
tent, and productive of many obitinate litigations. ‘The affociation 
above alluded to has however given an alarm to the clergy, and 
produced this appeal to the public; in which the Writer, harried 
away, perhaps, by his earnefinefs after mint and cummin, feems to 
have miltaken his own premifes; fince a fixed affeflment of fo much 
in the pound over a parifh, as produces the prefent average value of 
the incumbent’s tithe of that parifh, would keep pace at all times 
with the rent of the land, whether it were increafed by improvements, 
or by alteration in the value of money. In fhort, fome modus fo 
fettled would probably fatisfy every one, except thofe who, with our 
Author, may find their gratification in abufing the memory of 
Henry VIiI. for his ixjuftice, barbarity, and favage-deeds, in diffolving 
the abbeys, and alienating their revenues. 


Art. 26. Three Letters to the Tythe Affociation, at the Crowd 


and Anchorinthe Strand. By a Country Parfon. 8vo. 1%. 6d. 
Hinton. 1773. s 
Thefe. letters, which are nearly of the fame nature and complexion, 
with the preceding reflections of the Wilthhire clergyman, are prin- 
cipally employed in controverting the pofitions advanced by Geor- 
gicus*; whofe letters appeared in favour of the anti-tithe affociation. 
He accordingly triumphs greatly in his fuperior chronological know- 
ledge of a fubjeSt that a country parfon is much more interefted in 
ftudying, than a poor giumbling farmer; who not finding the pay- 
ment cf tithe enforced by the New Teftament, naturally pleads his 
releafe from the obfervance of mofaical inflitutions, and as naturally 
wihhes to get rid of the galling weight of this heavy relic of the 
old ruity chain of Romith bondags, W 
2&6? t ¢ 4. 
Art. 27. 4 New Syflem of Military Difcipline, founded upon Prin- 
cipie. By a General Orticer. 4to. 108. 6d. Boards. Almon. 
1773. ; . 
Though Reviewers have never occafion to ufe any more hoftile 
weapon than a goofe quill, we could not help being interefted by the 
fiberal and enlarged views and maxims of this ingenious military 
Writer. The infirutions and amendments which he has offered with 
regard to military dijcipline, in all its various branches, feem to us 
important and ufeful: amd as the Author occupies a diftinguifhed 
itation in the fervice of hjs country, we are not without hopes that 


they will be candidly confidered and adopted, We fincerely wilh 





# Sec Rev. beb. lait, p. 162. 
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that every military gentleman would perufe and digeft thofe pruden- 
tial and moral maxims with which this treatife concludes. Our Au- 
thor’s fyftem is framed with a particular view to the three following 
objects: £ The firft is, that it be founded upon principle, in order 
to give it weight and ftability. The next is, that nothing whimfical, 
hypothetical or trifling appear in it, which may prompt a man to 
receive it with contempt or indifference, and thence to difregard it. 
And the laft is, that it be calculated for the emotions of the human 
heart, or for what the generality of men are moft capable of effe&- 
ing in time of aftion : and how far this laft alone is truly neceiflary, 
let us, but for a moment, only fuppofe ourfelves in that fituation, 
where every fcane that can dethrone our fortitude, or can fink us 
into timid apprehenfions prefents itfelf, and where nothing is left 
but proud reflection to invigorate and keep us up; we thafl then 
quickly perceive the neceflity for that fimplicity of difcipline which 
is molt practical in itfelf, and beft adapted to thofe trying circum- 
tances. Upon this plan the Author ‘ has allo:ted to the corporal, 
to the fergeant, and to the adjutant, their different degrees of inftruc- 
tion, that each may be refponfible for thofe committed to his charge ; 
and, by that means, that the exercife may be mere correctly and ex- 
peditioufly learned. ‘The corporal, for initance, is, on his part, to 
teach his men to ffand, to face, to march, and to wheel, The fer- 
peant is to inftruct his men in the #/e and management of their arms. 
and the adjutant is to inform thofe intrufted to his care in the dif- 
ferent arrangements of the /ine, the column, and the /guare.’ This 
work is divided into five chapters: the firit contains obfervations on 
the drefs, arms, and accoutrements of a joldier: the three next 
chapters contain direétions for the corporal, fergeant, and-adjutant : 
and the laft exhibits the exercife, as it is to be performed by fignal 
or word of command from the major, or from any other officer. To 
all which is added an Appendix, containing rules, maxims, and ob- 
fervations for the government, condut, and diiciohine of an army. 
PoeorTieca &. R-S. 

Art 28. The Rape of Pomma. An Elegiac Epiftle, from the 

Waiter at Hockrel, to the Hon. Mr. L—tt—n. 4to. 1 & ‘Bla- 

don, 1773. ) 

‘ This elegiac epiftle,’ fays the Eairon, in his previous advertife- 
ment, * is founded on a recent tranfaction. Sally Harris (the poeti- 
cal Pomona) atrended Mr. Wilfon’s inn at Hockrel, and ferved the 
company with fruit. Her beauty, wit, and coquetry, gained her 
many admirers. ‘To the furprize of every body fhe lately eloped 
with Mr. L—tr—n. It feems he had betted 10c guireas with Mr. 
B—ke that Sally would refufe him the laft favour. As Mr. B. was 
determined to win his bet, by every honourable means, he offered 
Sally the whole Sum for her compliance, which the generous girl 
nobly refufed. Mr. L. was charmed by her behaviour, and fhe con- 
ceived a reciprocal affection for him, as he had ventured 100 guineas 
on her virtue.’ 

Thus far with refpe& to the fable. For the reft, this piece is by 
no means wanting in poetical merit; but, in a moral view, we have 
nothing to fay ; and fhall only add, that Pomona’s fruit is too luf- 
Slous ter the fimple taite of a fober and graveaReviewer, 
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Art. 29. The poetical Works of Sir Fohn Davies; conlifting of hig 
Poem on the Immortality of the Soul; the Hymns of Afirea; and 
Orchefira, a Poem on Dancing: All publifhed from a corregteg 
Copy formerly in the Poffefflion of W. Thompfon, of Queen's Coll, 
Oxon. 12mo. 3s. Davies. 1773. 

Sir John Davies, the cotemporary of shakefpeare, was one of the 
beft philofophical poets of that age; and, as the prefent Editor, in 
his account of Sir John’s life, obferves, ‘ his poem on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, will make his name live as long as our language :’ 
we regret with Mr. Thompfon, that his poem on Dancing was left 
unfinifhed. 

Rextrcrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 30. 4 Dijertation on the 47th Article of the Church of Eng- 
land: Wherein the Sentiments of the Compilers, and other con- 
temporary Reformers, on the Subject of the divine Decrees, are 
fully deduced from their own Writings. To which is fubjoined, 
a fhort Tra, afcertaining the Reign and Time in which the Royal 
Declaration before the 39 Articles was firft publifhed. 8vo. 25, 
Bathurft. 1773. 

If it were confiftent with genuine Chriftianity and Proteftantifm to 
impofe human articles in matters of religion, it muit be acknow- 
ledged that fuch articles ought to be confined to the moft effential 
and important points of doctrine, and that they fhould be expreffed 
as plainly and clearly as poflible. It muit be a great fault if their 
fignification be intricate or dubious, and, efpecially, if it requires 
much invelligation and pains to determine the fenfe of the original 
compilers. This, however, is the cafe with regard to the articles 
of the Church of England, and particularly thofe of them which re- 
Jate to the fubjects in debate between the Calvinifts and the Armi- 
nians. Thefe articles have been generally underttood to be Calvi- 
niftical; it has been flrongly and ably contended that they are fo; 
and at firft view they have much of that appearance. Neverthelefs, 
the matter hath been contefted with fome fhew of reafon, and with 
no {mall degree of learning. No one hath fupported the Arminian 
fide of the queflion more advantageoufly or fuccefsfully than the pre- 
fent Writer. He tiates, in the firit place, the opinions of Calvin on 
the fubject of predeitination; and next proceeds to fhew that the 17th 
Article gives no countenance to fuch opinions; which he endeavours 
to evince from the delign and hitlory of the Article, and from the 


“fentiments of Archbithop Cranmer, its principal compiler. After 


this the Author produces, from the Reformatio Legum, the chap- 
ter de Predeffinaticne; then recites the teftimonies of the Bithops 
Hooper and Latimer againit the rigid doétrine of the Gofpellers; 
and, laft of all, conliders the difference of opinion, with regard to 
predeftination, which arofe between the divines who were impri- 
foned by Queen Mary. Upon the whole, he feems to have evinced, 
that the Article in queition was not fo Calviniitical, in its original 
fignification, as hatn lately been imagined. However, it may, per’ 
haps, be doubted, whether an abfolute ttrefs ought to be laid on the 
pallages brought from Cranmer’s works; becaufe other pailages 


might be produced from the fame writer, which are conformable 10 
" 7 {ome 
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fome of the moft abfurd and gigid principles of Calvin. This, in- 

deed, hath already been done, in a very ffriking manner, by the 

author of the * Free Thoughts on the Subjeét of a* farther Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England.’ 

The worthy firft reformers, in that compatative infancy of reli- 

ious knowledge, were not always confiftent; and mot of them had 
yndoubtedly a ftrong tincture of the Auguftinian notions. But, what- 
ever their peculiar fentiments were, it is hard that pojfterity fhould’ 
be bound by their determinations. It is hard, too, that fo much 
gains muit be taken, in order to give the Articles a tolerable mean- 
ing. Would not learned men be’ far better employed in ufing their 
utmoft endeavours to get free from an obligation to fubfcribe doc- 
trines either unimportant in. themfelves, or ambiguoufly expreffed, 
or which, after all, cannot be fubicribed by many valuable perfons, 
confiftently with a due regard to truth and integrity? 

It is clearly fhewn, in the fhort tract fubjoined, that the royal de- 
claration, prefixed to the 39 Articles, was firft publifhed:by autho- 
\]° rity of King Charles the Firft, in 1628, K. 
Art. 31. Lnflitutes of Eccleftaftical and Civil Polity. By the Rev. 

John Wood, B.D. Rector of Cadleigh, in Devonfhire, and for-' 

merly of Sidney-Suffex College, Cambridge. 8vo. zs. Law, 

1773¢ 

This performance contains a ftrange mixture of fenfe and folly, 
of liberality and narrow mindednefs, though with a moft unhapp 
preponderancy on the fide of abfurdity and bigotry. ‘The Author de- 
|i fines an inftitute to be any propofition which is immediately affented 
to by the common-fenfe and reafon of mankind; and yet he has 
numbered among his inftitutes not only many things which are of a 
very difputable nature, but even many things which are abfurd to 
the laft degree. He has adopted, likewife, the moft ridiculous pe- 
culiarities with regard to his orthography. His innovations in this 
refpect go far beyond the ufual line of pedantry and affeétation, and 
are as difcreditable to his underftanding, as they are to his tafte. 
The beft thing to be wifhed for Mr. Wood’s reputation is, that this 
piece may be configned to oblivion as foon as poflible; and, with- 
out pretending to a fpirit of divination, we may venture to fay, 
that it will not be long lived. ‘The Author {peaks of a future work, 
which is to be called * Inititutes of Ecclefiattical Polity ;’ but, unlefs 
he fhould be totally regenerated in his literary capacity, we would, 
in friendfhip, advife him to lay afide a defign by which either his 
own pocket, or that of his bookfeller, muit {uffer, in proportion to 
the bulx and expence of his intended publication. 

Art. 32. Sentiments for Free Devotion, addrefled to the Diflenters, | 
efpecially to the Diffenting Advocates for Liturgies. Small 8vo. 
1s. Buckland. 

We cannot too warmly recommend the worthy aim and purpofe of 

this little traet ; although the ftyle in which it is written is fome- 

What peculiar, and not always pleafing. Its defign is to excite and 

encourage a {ipirit of improvement in our public forms of religious 

worfhip; in which laudable view the Writer feems to accord with 

the ingenious author of ** Effays on public Worfhip, Patriotifm, 

and Projects of Reformation.”? See Review, March, p. 22>. 
SERMONS. 
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SERMON 6&. 

J. OnChriftian Duty, in patiently and cheerfully waiting at all Time 
for Salvation. By Jofeph Greenhill, A.M. Reftor of Eaft-Hor. 
fley and Baft-Clandon, in Surry. 4to. 6d. Johnfon. 1773, 
However well intended this difcourfe may be, we cannot fay much 

in favour of its ftyle and compofition: nor can we guefs what fhould 

have induced the Author to fend it to the prefs, except it might be 
on account of fome farcafms intended for the prefent day (and far 
too juft) when he {peaks of the laft times. _ 

The Preacher, as a pious and benevolent man, may edify a plain 

country congregation ; but unlefs his performances excel this before 

us, it will be wifer to withhold them from the view of the public 
in general. ; 


II. Reflections on the Inequality of religious Di/penfations,—Preached be. 
fore the Univerfity of Cambridge, March 21. 1773. By John 

- Mainwaring, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College. 4to, 1s, 

. .y Beecroft, &c. a 
. The text of this fermon is, Of a truth I perceive that God is no re 
Speer of perfons, but in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteoufyess, fhall be accepted of him: i.e. obferves the Author, fhall 
have the fame offer of falvation and happinefs through the gofpel, 
which f am now commanded to make to this Roman (the centurion.) 
After which general remark he proceeds to apply the words to the’ 
fate of nature, and the ‘Fewifo aconomy, as well as the Chriftian dif- 
penfation. The difcourfe manifeits the ingenuity of the Preacher :’ 
it is fenfible, candid, and pious; but the Author has not entered 
very deeply into the fubject. + 


Ill, The Gleanfing Fountain opened.—On the Death of Mrs. Bentted, 
‘By John Macgowan. 6d. Keith. 


TV. Compaffion to Infants enforced.—At the (Parifh Church of St. Mar- 
" tin’s in the Fields, April 27, 1773. Before the Prefidents and 

Guardians of the Difpenfary for the Infant Poor, By William 
' Dodd, LL. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majetty. 1s. Leacroft, 


V. Before the Governors of the Magdalen Hofpital, April 29,1773, | 


. By John Clarke Hubbard, M. A. - Publifhed at the Requeft of the 
Corporation. 1s. Flexney, 


VI. Before the Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters at Mill-Hill 
Chapel in Leeds, May 16, 1773. By Jofeph Prieitley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. on Occafion of his refigning his paftoral Office among 
them. 8vo, 13. Johnfon‘ 


—_— 





ee | - 


*.* We are obliged to defer the Continuation of our account of 
Sir Fohn Dalrymple’'s Memoirs, begun in the Review for May, to oer 
next: in which it will certainly appear. 

+4+ Many poetical and other Catalogue Articles, are omitted, this 
Month, for want of room. The next Month’s Catalogue will be 
mach more numerous. 
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